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According to Keyserling 
EDWARD H, COTTON 


GREAT gentleman is beyond convention and law. Every man or woman 
A entitled to the title of greatness has attained this independence. Legal 

enactments and regulations are for those inferior men, those moral and 
spiritual weaklings who lack the knowledge or the resolution to control their impulses. 
The linguist needs grammar and syntax; the musician needs harmony and counter- 
point; the artist needs line and color. But the great scholar, musician, and artist, 
in their art, transcend prescribed things—this is what gives their work distinction. 
This does not mean that all can free themselves from rule and law; most men need 
to apply them unvaryingly and rigidly. . 

What is morality? The term meant one thing yesterday, means another to-day, 
will mean a third to-morrow. Mankind on the average needs moral law; our superior 
man does not need it. If he had laws and was obliged to comply with them, he 
could not live his own life at its richest and fullest. What we are asking is complete 
expression for human beings of harmony and beauty. 

Love for procreation is one thing; love for self-expression is quite another; yet 
it is entirely possible to combine the two and find a common denominator. This 
the superior man does. The richer, fuller life has nothing to do with a particular 
moral code or with social conventions; and no one understood this better or inter- 
preted it*better than Jesus. 

We speak glibly of the equality of allmen. In reality each individual is unique. 
He is himself and no one else, and never will be anyone else. Therefore, how can 
we expect to control humanity by general laws? The mistake we are making socially 
and educationally is to make lives conform to general standards, rather than to teach 
each man to live out the complete fullness of his being. © 

It is possible to live without guilt. We do not mean in the sense that Jesus took 
on himself the guilt of every man, fine and lofty as that ideal is. But one may cleanse 
his own life. He may master and expel all that is unworthy. He must do this if he 
wishes to be numbered among the superior men. Guilt, anyway, is a term the 

_ meaning of which changes with each generation. 


{From an article in this issue.) 
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For an Accuser 


OME of our neighbors of the church press, for 
example The Churchman and The Congrega- 
tionalist, are sore at Prof. Jerome Davis of Yale 
Divinity School, for his near-muckraking article in 
The World To-morrow, which accused them of 
dodging the moral issue when Teapot Dome first 
became a national scandal and shame. We of this 
journal got off well in the combing of our files by 
this hot accuser, though it appears to Brother Davis 
we were off to a late start. We made a good finish, 
he says, and we suppose we did, though we haven’t 
the time to look up our record, so little does our 
conscience worry us or this Davis method of jour- 
‘nalism arouse us. 
~ Our cotemporaries on the whole did their duty, 
-we have little doubt. Certainly, the two named 
above, and The Christian Century, also under re- 
proach, came clean, as they always do on any sin 
in the social order. But there is something to be 
said for church papers which have not mentioned 
this loathsome filching of our natural resources by 
the collusion of men in exalted federal office with 
conscienceless oil promoters. It is a matter of prin- 
ciple of much of our religious journalism not to 
deal explicitly with political questions when they 
impinge upon obvious morality or immorality. It 
is not a sign of fear, it is an editorial policy. 
~~ We do not agree with their theory at all, but we 
‘respect their character and understand their pur- 
‘pose. Maybe there is greater power than we busier 
‘editors suppose in keeping straight on inculcating 
“such a pure, honest, just spirit in man that he is 
made into a condition that will always keep him 
above concrete deeds of wrong. Some say so. They 
believe marvelously in the abstruse spiritual things, 
in devotional predominance, and think so-called 
“controversy” does less than no good. That is very 
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against their country had all been good and regular 
members of the Church, hearkening to the generali- 
ties, the principles, and the platitudes of the Gospel 
every Sunday morning, would they now be headed, 


though halting on the way, through a too-merciful 


system of appeal, for jail? 


On the Common 


N THE COMMON in Boston the other day, a 

layman told the writer of the great interest in 
the welfare of its members that has long distin- 
guished an organization devoted to music. In time 
of trouble, or want, or death, these men, united, 
according to their by-laws, not at all for benefits, 
except those issuing from their art, have been kind, 
generous, and painstaking to their needful associ- 
ates. It was a casual story, and it got deep into 
one’s feeling. No least sign of superior pride or 
professional charity or any such thing was in the 
teller’s tone or word. A thing as natural and 
human as flesh and blood. 

Because in good conversation one thing leads to 
another, and finally to a generalization, the man 
who was speaking, partly at the prompting of the 
listener, said, 
material help received which I can recall, every 


man had never belonged to church or had fallen . 


away. Not one of them was in good church stand- 
ing.” Here again there was no preaching and no 
hint of reproach. But who could refrain from a 
text from raw life like that? Figure it out for 
yourself. Was there any connection between the 
impoverishment and the separation from a religious 
fellowship? Does religion have an economic rating 
to be quoted on Boston Common and other parts of 
the earth? What happens to a man who never be- 
longed, or was cut off, a separatist, from the numer- 
ous and multifarious churches that have, at the 
center, one business? What business? Go ahead, 
especially in Lent, you good ministers and church 
builders. Tell the people. 


The Minister’s Personality 


HURCHES have their whims in calling a min- 
ister, says John R. Scotford, who knows, being 
one; but they are less hit-and-miss than we some- 
times think. What Mr. Scotford says sounds like 
a bromide, but it is much more: ‘Churches consider 
the qualifications of men, but they call the man 
whom they like.” That is true. We assent to 
this—“An appealing personality is worth more 
than a mountain of testimonials”; and this—‘A 
man marries a woman because he loves her; a 
church calls a minister because he seems congenial 
to them.” The conjunction of a people and a min- 
ister of one genius, for that is what it really means 


“You know, in twelve instances of | 


hard on journalistic production, we must say, but 
it might well be remembered by Professor Davis. - — 
If these men who have been disgraced as crooks . 


! 


in Mr. Scotford’s mind, is a rare and lovely state; 


and wherever it is you may be sure there is a long © 


pastorate—sometimes lifelong, even in this day of _ . 


brief tenure. The ways of a church are governed — 


_ by “an inner compulsion” which cannot easily be _ 
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- defined ‘ but how sensitive one is to its mystical 


_ presence and unremitting power! ‘They like the 


minister. The parson who is in the plight of Dr. 
Fell is the other side of the story of the church. 
The unreported peaceful, happy, and normal side 
in churches almost without number is grounded 
in personality ; and wise is that man who*learns the 
lesson, especially if there be in the combination of 
qualities which compose his personality certain 
elements which are as deadly to his success as they 
are obtrusive to his people. They may be overcome, 
‘and in their place attractive characteristics made 
to shine. 


The Catholic Question 


val THINGS ROMAN CATHOLIC are now in 
the white light of review. The discussion of 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, layman of the Church, 


for the Presidency of the United States has made 
_ the subject of paramount interest. The open issue 


began, we believe, with an editorial in THE Rucis- 


_ TER on January 6, 1927, immediately after the Gov- 


ernor had declared his receptive attitude to the 
supreme office. These columns were the first to 
take a position. It was a bold and cold stand, and 
not a few persons disapproved the insistence that 
in the interest of the national welfare a Roman 
Catholic should not become President, nor make an 
effort for the office. Our canvass of the Protestant 
Church press disclosed a few weeks later in our 
news columns that they shared our views decidedly, 
only two of twenty-one papers being less than flat 
about it. 

This is in numbers a Protestant country. The 
sentiment as it has been expressing itself with in- 
creasing volume, and, we are glad to say, with dis- 
passionate temper and objective argument, is, on 
the whole, unchanged. There are many persons 
and daily newspapers that favor Governor Smith 
and have no concern about the religio-political 
principles of the Church. They are, in fact, eager 
to show a generous disposition toward their Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens, partly because they do not like 
any opposition based upon the religious issue. Our 
opinion of these people is that they show an excel- 
ent spirit and allay to a degree the hostility that 
exists. But they are dominated by sentiment rather 
than by fact and reason; and they cannot match 
the combined and highly organized power of the 
yarious Protestant churches once it is marshaled 
against a candidate disapproved on religious 
grounds. 

The Catholic layman cannot understand this so- 
called bigotry. But then the layman does not un- 
derstand his own Church. It was Governor Smith 


himself who said, in reply. to Charles C. Marshall 
in The Atlantic Monthly, “So little are these mat- 


ters fof Church and State] of the essence of my 
ith that I, a devout Catholic, never heard of them 
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till I read your letter.” He wrote this admission 
with the approbation and supervision of Father 
Francis P. Duffy. Yet there is nothing in the his- 
tory of the Church, past and present, which runs 
straighter to its heart and soul than its political 
theory and practice. The Church to this day main- 
tains its accredited diplomatic offices in nearly 
every nation, and its representatives resemble in 
their functions the other ministers and ambassa- 
dors. That a wise man and statesman like Goy- 
ernor Smith should express his ignorance of all 
these things is astonishing, and in Protestant opin- 
ion it hurts his case beyond measure. 

What he and other laymen ought to wake up to is 
the harm their Church’s outworn theory does to its 
people, who have nothing to do with the Church’s 
teaching, and are kept under because they are not 
permitted in theory, at least, to do anything in the 
State which the Church disallows. Until the 
Church changes her law, formally renounces her 
rights over those of the State in matters of the com- 
mon government, and teaches her children to be 
free, there will be no approval of such ambitions 
as may be and are suspected as harboring her desire 
to change our democracy into a form of adminis- 
tration which partakes of monarchism. (The 
revelations of a priest in the current issues of The 
Atlantic Monthly say this with finality. ) 

If it be said that there is no danger, the popula- 
tion being so largely Protestant and our institu- 
tions established, we reply that not numbers but 
purpose is the main question. Do we not rise in 
vigorous opposition to other minority “isms” that 
we dislike? As for the fixity of our State, we need 
only say it is a living organism and spirit and is 
constantly changing. This democracy is by no 
means what it was in the beginning, and it is in our 
hands to determine what it shall be. Let us make 
it not less, but more, democratic. 


And Never Dull 


{Editorial in The Churchman, February 25] 


OLLOWING a very successful circulation 

campaign, our able contemporary, THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, is now undertaking 
a movement toward better financial backing. 
This journal, edited by Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, ranks in the very forefront of religious 
weeklies. “The paper,” we read, “has con- 


stantly stood for sound scholarship, honest, 
fearless religious thinking, and extension of 


liberal principles.” It might be added that it 
is never dull—which is doubtless due to the 
fact that it does stand for thinking. We are 
happy to read that “liberal contributions have 
already flowed in,” and wish our alert and 
sparkling contemporary entire success in its 
campaign. 


Bishop F erencz: Ts Dead 


- ee 


Venerable father of Hungarian churches passes, in his ubuseeaseeent year 


RADIOGRAM from Dr. Gabriel Csiki, 
dated February 20 and received by the 
American Unitarian Association the same 
evening, conveyed the sad news that Rt. 
Rey. Joseph Ferencz, bishop of the Hun- 
garian Unitarian churches, and these many 
years. the standard-bearer of the Unita- 
rian Cause in Transylvania. has closed his 
earthly career in the ninety-fourth year 
of his age. Funeral services were held in 
Cluj-Kolozsvar February 22. So greatly 
was Bishop Ferencz beloved and esteemed 
among his churches that Calvinistic neigh- 
bors have said that his followers were not 
truly Unitarian, since they worshiped a 
trinity of their own—Christ, the martyr- 
bishop Francis David, and Joseph Ferencz. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE IN BOSTON 


An impressive service of commemora- 
tion for Bishop Ferencz was held Feb- 
ruary 21 at noon in Eliot Hall at the Uni- 
tarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., with the president of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presiding, and 
the hall filled with men and women 
gathered to do homage to the revered 
prelate. All offices were closed, and busi- 
ness was suspended throughout the entire 
building during the hour of the service. 

The processional of officiating ministers, 
nine in number, wearing their clerical 
robes, was led to their stations on the 
platform by Rey. Frederick L. Weis, who 
was followed by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Dr. 
Albert CG. Dieffenbach, Rey. Henry G. Ives, 
Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, Dr. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson, Rey. Fred R. Lewis, 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, and Dr. Cornish, 
most of whom had come into personal 
relationship with Bishop Ferenez in -his 
home surroundings. 

The invocation was by Mr. 
Hymns were announced by Mr. Ives, and 
Mr. Weis read the Scriptures. The prayer 
was by Dr. Snow, who also made a brief 
address recalling the saintliness of the 
Bishop’s character as revealed in his life 
and in personal contact with him. 

“For many years he led his churches 
through peaceful days,” said Dr. Snow, 
who saw him in 1920 and again last sum- 
mer. “Then came the catastrophe of the 
war, when Transylvania was torn from 
her motherland and given to a country 
which could not understand her. The 
hardest problems of his life came in his 
old age, when he had expected to be 
tranquil, and he handled them well.” 

Dr. Saunderson, who was one of the 
earlier visitors from America to Transyl- 
vania, suggested four pictures of the ven- 
erable bishop, which he carried in his 
heart: the business administrator, the 
gracious host in his seventeenth-century 
home, the bishop in his official robes in 
the cathedral church, and the vigorous 
athletic man who climbed the mountain 
with him to the castle where Bishop 
Francis David was imprisoned in a dun- 
geon cell and suffered death in 1579. Dr. 
Saunderson read several selections ap- 
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Lewis. | 


propriate to Bishop Perens, especially 
the verses from Matthew Arnold: 


Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast ® 
Of Being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! ; 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live— 
Prompt, unwearied, as here! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 

The humble good from the ground, 
Sternly repressest the bad! 

Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who, with half-open eyes 
Tread the borderland dim 

’Twixt vice and virtue; revivest, 
Suecorest! This was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth. 


Memories of Bishop Ferencz in his 
echureh and his home were related by Dr. 
Shippen. “He impressed me as one who 
had conquered adversity,” Dr. Shippen 
said. “He held his apostolic office through 
spiritual fitness.” 

Dr. Cornish referred to the Commissions 
to Transylvania in 1922 and 1924, of 
which he was a member and at which, he 
said, Bishop Ferencz was the master 
mind. “He was moderate and patient, 
but his was the guiding mind at both con- 
ferences,” he stated, and in closing his 
brief address expressed the feeling, ‘“Hero- 
ism should be the last message of Bishop 
Ferenez to us.” 


BEFORE HIS PORTRAIT 


Ministers and people proceeded to the 
lower 
where they gathered about the full-length 
portrait of Bishop Ferencz, lighted by the 
flame of tall candles in torches at either 
side. There Dr. Cornish. placed a wreath 
in the name of the Association. There 
was a closing hymn and prayer. 

The portrait of Bishop Ferenez was 
painted by Mrs. Nellie Horne of Boston 
from a photograph taken by Dr. Saunder- 
son, and was presented to the Association 
in 1916. 

For over seventy years, Bishop Ferencz 


has devoted his life to the Unitarian 


churches of Hungary, first as a parish 
minister for many years, and later as 
Bishop, succeeding Bishop Kriza in that 
high office in 1876. At that time he was 
in frail physical condition, and it was not 
believed that he could live many years. 

The Unitarians of the world and his 
fellow countrymen of whatever religious 
faith have joined within the last few 
years in the celebration of two important 
anniversaries in his life. In 1924 he re- 
ceived congratulations on attaining his 
ninetieth birthday. In the autumn of 
1925 he was similarly honored on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his consecration as Bishop. Both events 
were observed at his chureh in Cluj- 
Kolozsvar, with oral congratulations, and 
many letters and telegrams. The Bishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church, to whom 
he has been known as “Uncle Joseph,” 
was present, and kissed his hand in token 
of his. warm affection and esteem. 


floor of the Unitarian Building, . 


In Connection with his golden “bites, 


Bishop Ferencz said, “I have tried to do 
all that Was in my power for the cause 
of our pute religion, and especially foi 
the awakening of the memory of Francis 
David.” And, indeed, his work was al- 
ways inspired by his profound révéretice 
for the founder of Unitarianism and its 
first bishop, Francis Dayid. The Francis 
David Memorial Fund, to secure better 
provision for aged and infirm ministers 
and professors, was raised in the late 
seventies, largely through Bishop Ferencz’s 
personal effort. 

In his sermon on a comparison between 
the history of Hungary and that of the 
Hungarian Unitarian churches, delivered 
at the opening of the International Uni- 
tarian Conference held in Budapest in 
1896, in connection with the Htngarian 
Millennial Exhibition, Bishop Ferencz re- 
ferred to the stone, in the court of the 
church, from which Francis Dayid 
preached the famotis sermon following 
which the people took him on theit 
shoulders and carriéd him into the Ca- 
thedial. “All of Kolozsyat then accepted 
the Unitarian religion. From that day, 
the Cathedral has belonged to the Uni- 
tarians and has 2) the lightning torch 
of out faith.” 

In the same seimon Bishop Ferenez iii- 
dicated that the Hungarian churches of 
that day had some of the difficulties of 
the present-day churches in America; for 
he said: 

“T do not believe that I would err if I 
were to state that in fact there are a 
great many more Unitarians even now 
than we can show in our year books or put 
into our statistics. Like Jesus, who had 
besides his intimate disciples a great many 
secret ones, too, so there are a great 
many in other churehes who partly, or 
in general, accept Unitarian ideas and 
thoughts.” 

The idea of the International Confer- 
ference in Budapest took shape in the 
mind. of Bishop Ferenez and was carried 
out with the co-operation of English and 
American Unitarians, with an attendance 
of about five hundred. The welcome at 
that time was responded to for American 
Unitarians by Rev. Theodore GC. Williams. 
Bishop Ferencz then believed that hard 


times were over for Hungarian Unitarians. 


HONOR FROM FRANCIS JOSEPH 


“When I was a young minister of about 
twenty,” he wrote during the recent per- 
secutions of the Transylvanian minorities, 
“the church was suffering the Austro- 
German oppression in the same measure 
as we are oppressed now.” He was con- 
fident always that the faith should re- 
vive, whatever happened in consequence 
of worldly powers. “The more who come 
to know and live it,” he writes, “the 
greater will be the number of the happy 
souls all over the globe.” 
with Jesus that, ‘though the body would 
be killed, the soul cannot be killed.’” - 

The work of the man and the spirit in 
which he stood up under insult and op- 
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He “trusted 
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pression have thrown into the background 


the facts which make up the sum of life 
for the average man. He is survived by 
his venerable wife, who was his helpmate 
for more than sixty years, and by several 
sons and daughters. In December, 1925, 
when he was ninety-two, he sustained 
injuries to his leg from a fall, which kept 
him in a hospital for four weeks and dis- 
abled him for a much longer period. In 
spite of his advanced years and failing 
‘physical strength, his mind has retained 
its keen grasp on the affairs of his 
echurehly office and the needs of his people. 
In his early years he was given the. highest 
order given by Austria, bestowed upon 
him by Emperor Francis Joseph, his per- 
sonal friend, for distinguished 
Service to his church. In the old 
days he was a mémbe% of the Htin- 
girian Setiate, representing his 
chiirches. In 1859 he paid an offi- 
cial visit to England, where he re- 
mained for four months, and he 
always kept in close touch with 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the British and Foreign 
Association. | 

The last message over his signa- 
ture which came to the Association 
in Boston was received February 
9, and bore greetings and good 
wishes to Dr. Cornish in the name 
of the Chief Consistory of Hun- 
garian Unitarian Churches in 
Transylvania, following the receipt 
of news of Dr. Cornish’s recent 
illness. Congratulatory messages 
from the Chief Consistory to the 
Ameriean Unitarian Association on 
attaining its centenary were sent 
over the signature of the Bishop 
and expressed “great admiration 
for the grand and noble achieve- 
ments in the past century of the 
Association in the promotion of 
religious liberty and freedom of 
thought in the pulpit and litera- 
ture.” The greeting concluded, 
“May God bless your Association 
from glory to glory in the promo- 
tion of our blessed and blessing 
Unitarian faith, to which we are attached 
for life and death.” 

Among messages from American Uni- 
tarians forwarded in connection with his 
ninetieth birthday anniversary, was a 
resolution passed by the Association's 
board, and greetings from a considerable 
number of ministers. ‘From Meadville 
Theological School went a resolution re- 
gretting that the fortunes of the college 
at Cluj Kolozsvér had been impaired, the 
future of the Transylvanian churches been 
made insecure, and his own work as 
Bishop rendered inexpressibly difficult by 
the political persecutions which the 
churches and colleges have suffered. It 
expressed thanksgiving that he had been 
permitted for nearly threescore and ten 
years to render conspicuous service to the 
Unitarian churches of Transylvania both 
as minister and Bishop, and that the Uni- 
tarian College at Kolozsvér, and other 
agencies which he had effectively pro- 
-moted, had been the cause of sound theo- 


} logical scholarship. 


Tn his prime, and eyen in his later 
years, Bishop Ferencz is described as hav- 
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ing had oratorical powers which made 


him stand out as first of the many elo- 


quent and impressive speakers among his 
ministers. Before his shoulders were bent 
by weight of years, his was a commanding 
figure, standing six feet, three inches. 

It was a vigorous mind which helped 
in the preparation of the Memorial of the 
Three Bishops of Transylvania—the Cal- 
vinist, Roman Catholic, and Unitarian— 
dated September 8, 1919, which recited 
the wrongs suffered at the hands of 
Rumania and prayed for an investigation, 
a prayer which resulted in the sending 
over of commissions from the American 
churches. Bishop Ferenez, venerable as 
he was at that time, suffered many per- 


BISHOP JOSEPH FERENCZ 


sonal indignities. Several times he was 
summoned before the Rumanian Com- 
mandant, and he was kept constantly 
under custody in his home, forbidden to 
visit his churches or correspond with them 
or his ministers. Meetings of the Con- 
sistory were allowed only when extra 
permission from the Commandant was 
secured, and were‘held only in the pres- 
ence of two Rumanian controllers to whom 
every item of business must be explained. 

Bishop Ferencz has been considered as 
a great leader among the Unitarian 
ehurches throughout the world, and his 
passing will be regarded as a loss not only 
to Transylvania but to all of Christendom. 


Humanism 


It should be understood that “human- 
ism,” for the authors of this book 
[“Humanistic Sermons”] means a move- 
ment within the Unitarian Church. ‘Mod- 
ernism is a half-way house toward 
Unitarianism.” 

The essential basis of the humanistic 
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idea of religion is stated with persuasive 


cogency in this paragraph from the clos- 


ing sermon of the volume, by Prof. A. 
Eustice Haydon: “The shaping force of 
religions was this desire of human beings 
to live and to live in the fullest way. 
The fundamentals of religion are not in 
ideas, nor in ceremonies or institutions of 
forms. The true fundamentals are those 
of human relationships in which men find 
joy or despair, happiness or sorrow, de- 
feat or the thrill of victory, the expression 
of mind and will, the joy of creative work 
or bondage, the sense of futility or the 
honor of service well done. The urge for 
satisfying human relationships is the shap- 
ing and controlling factor in the develop- 
ment of religions. This demand 
for full and joyous living breaks 
old shackles of idea or custom and 
broadens religion out into new ex- 
.foliations of thought and ideal.” 

This is a noble statement of the 
central principle that the raw 
material of religion is the stuff 
that is found in human nature and 
experience, not in something that 
is let down out of heaven, like 
Peter’s sheet full of clean and un- 
clean beasts. ... But it does not 
follow that in the religion of the 
future “there will be no gods, but 
one omnipresent, eternal energy in- 
forming and inspiring the whole 
creation... .. There will be no 
churches, but just the community, 
with its sacred places of the com- 
mon life. ... There will be no 
Sundays, just the endeavor of the 
common life to make every day a 
holy day. ... There will be no 
Bibles, just the assembled litera- 
ture of all ages and peoples, the 


works of genius. sanctified by 
usage. ... There . will be no 
prophets or saviors, no Messiah, 


Christ, or Son of God, just the 
great and good among mankind, 
seekers after truth, heroes of 
justice and the right, champions 
of liberty. ... There will be no 
religions as we have them to-day, 
but just religion. . . . But so far as I can 
read the future, basing my own forecast 
upon human nature and not upon revela- 
tion, it appears that some of these factors 
which it is proposed to discard represent 
the necessary mechanism which man must 
continue to use if his religion is not to 
evaporate into thin air. ... And there is 
such a thing as sin though these human- 
istic creatures seem never to have heard 
of it. ... Naturally then there is little 
or nothing said about salvation.” 

There is [of the humanist] some ortho- 
dox historical background for the state- 
ment that the religious man must not fix 
his attention upon cosmic ends to the 
exclusion of the human situation. But 
it is worth noting, in passing, that many 
of those who have been most devoted to 
the attainment of cosmic ends—such as 
the coming of the kingdom of God, even 
conceived in a transcendental form which 
the modern mind finds alien to its think- 
ing—have been among the most effective 
agents in bettering the human situation. 


W. EB. G. in Christian Century. 


HEN a two-volume philosophy, not 

written at all after the popular man- 
ner, will pass through six editions in 
less than one year, the author of it excites 
our interest. From April, 1925, to March, 
1926, “The Travel Diary of a Philosopher,” 
by Count Hermann Keyserling, enjoyed 
this. distinction. Count Keyserling has 
produced other books, notably, “German 


: Keyserling’s Superior Man 


He will make his own laws 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


to work for a living, but who in the 
midst of busy lives have found time to 
speculate on life’s deeper meaning, and to 
seek higher interpretations. 

Now as to his personality. His face is 
that of one who thinks continuously, but 
who thinks not only that he may solve 
problems but that he may apply remedies. 
Yet his is not the thoroughgoing pragmati¢ 


will hold an audience of 1,800 persons an 
hour and three-quarters, with no one leay- 
ing or wanting to leave. He controls 
listeners not. by the customary blandish- 
ments of oratory, for he has none, but by 
the authority of his intellect, and more 
perhaps by an appeal which we must call © 
spiritual for lack of better term. This 
peculiar appeal is more highly developed 


After-War Problems,”-and “The 
Book of Marriage” (edited). 
But it was the Travel Diary 
which attracted attention to him 
ngt only as a philosopher of 
profound insight into the mod- 
ern mind, but as a writer who 
blends, in just proportions, 
charm, clearness, and force. 
Count Keyserling produced 
the Travel Diary in his forty- 
fifth year, following a journey 
around the world. One fact 
which gives the work promi- 
nence is that it has no re 
semblance whatever to the 
average travel description. The 
nuthor is more interested in 
fathoming the mental state, and 
the soul aspiration, of the vari- 
ous peoples visited than in de- 
scribing their mechanical or 
material achievements. 
Keyserling lost two fortunes 
through Russian revolutions— 
the first, his own personal one, 
in 1905; and the second, the 
estates and fortunes he in- 
herited from his father, the 
estates being in Raykill, Hs- 
thonia, in 1918. He was now 
a refugee, and compelled to 
begin life all over again. In 
1919 he married a_ grand- 
daughter of Bismarck. In 1920 
Keyserling gathered students in 
a school in Darmstadt, known 
as the school of wisdom, the 
object of which is to teach 
spiritual renewal. This move- 
ment has extended beyond Ger- 
many, and is attracting world 
attention. Concluding from the 
manner in which the movement 
has grown since 1920, it should 
equal or exceed interest ex- 
cited in TEinstein’s theory of 
relativity, because it is a matter 
in which every individual is 
vitally coneerned. Keyserling’s 
manner is fully as much that 
of the preacher as that of the 
philosopher. In that particular 
he has worthy predecessors in 
the persons of Epictetus, Seneca, 
Zeno, and Marcus Aurelius. 


He says of philosophy. 


KEYSERLING EPIGRAMS 


In his deepest being man is spirit; and the more he 
recognizes this—the more firmly he believes it—the more 
fetters fall from him. . 

All religion which teaches that, if only we belhene the 
rest will happen of its own accord, is right in doing so. 

Once the intellect has developed sufficiently to under- 
stand the meaning of faith . . : the intellect will become 
religious once more. 

The spirit of Protestantism is gaining the victory. It is 
highly interesting and characteristic what is happening to 
Christ in the course of his most recent development. The 
historical Christ is receding into the background; there is 
no more talk of objective salvation, and the whole theodicy 
of the Middle Ages is ignored. What remains is the inner 
life which Jesus was the first to really realize, and which 
every man is to make supreme within himself in his own 
personal way. 

The less a man relies upon alien forces, the more he 
takes on his own shoulders, the more does nature smile 
upon him. 

I do not believe that Christianity will die. It will con- 
tinue-to exist in the West, in every new interpretation and 
incarnation, until the Last Judgment. 


I do not believe in the necessity, hardly in the possi- 
bility, of a new religion. We have in principle got beyond 
the stage in which we can seriously accept metaphysical 


forms. And this will appear as soon as a new form shall 
rule supreme. 

Those who demand new forms of belief .. . will find 
themselves much more rapidly if they make up Huei minds 
to try to express their being in a world of BPpEHEaDOS 
without any side-glance of God. 

The consciousness of isolation is the result ae of 
being together with others . . . as soon as one is alone, 
all isolation disappears. 

The man who has reached the goal is he who knows the 
domain of his soul and controls it. 

It is not without satisfaction that I recall the mistakes 
which I have committed in the course of my life. If I had 
not committed them, then I would undoubtedly be a worse 
man to-day. 

I can hardly conceive ook greater joys than to create souls. 

Reality as seen by the eye is poor by the side of that 
of the mind and of the soul. 

What should impede me? Neither disease, nor misfor- 
tune, neither my own failure, nor that of others, neither 


virtue nor vice. Everything in life serves the man who 
knows. 


in him than in any speaker I 
have listened to. That power 
of soul is certainly the source 
of his extraordinary influence. 

What, now, is he trying to do? 
To explain in a phrase: he 
wishes to teach a higher way of 
living. As those philosophers 
who taught in the more flourish- 
ing days of the Roman Empire, 
he proposes a way of life rather 
than speculations about life. 
“What does it profit,’ asked 
Seneca, “to know which line is 
straight, if you don’t know what 
is the straight course of life?” 
Again, “the upright mind is 
nothing else than God dwelling 
in a mortal body, and such a 
mind can be found alike in a 
Roman knight, in a freedman, 
in a slave.” 

One does get a similar im- 
pression from Keyserling. We 
do not attempt to fathom the 
utmost reaches of his philoso- 
phy. We do attempt to give 
intimations. What follows is 
his way of life as we have come 
to understand it. 

He wishes first to distinguish 
between the superior man and 
the inferior man. The superior 
man plays on the whole instru- 
ment of life, not on isolated 
keys; and not disconnected 
chords. He is rid of all clumsi- 
ness and heaviness. He intends 
to serve God with his whole 
being, physical, moral, and spiri- 
tual—and he does. It is these 
superior men, however few in 
number, who are to redeem 
the race. 

We serve not only with our 
good impulses, but with our evil © 
ones. What theology calls hell 
does exist in every single 
human being. Good means 
growth; evil means destruction. 
Yet one cannot posit something 
good and not at the same time 
something evil. As the universe 
is organized, what we call evil 
is a necessary part of every 


himself: “Iam seriously.interested only 
in the world’s potentialities, not in its 
actualities.” 

He is now in the United States explain- 
_ing his ideas to popular gatherings that 
tax the capacity of large audience-rooms. 
These audiences do not consist, either, 
entirely of the philosophical and the 
learned, but of ordinary folk, ‘who have 
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highest sense. But the ideals he proposes 
are applicable to daily living. One who 
looks at him in repose sees nothing 
extraordinary—a rather small man. of 
quiet, reserved cast of countenance. But 
the moment he begins to speak, the physical 
attributes merge into intellectual force, 
spiritual idealism. About Count Keyser- 
ling is nothing of a popular nature, yet he 


He is an idealist in the human being. It is a hard doctrine, and 


one often rejected, that suffering is an in- 
dispensable part of life. One ought not 
to live at the expense of others, ‘ 
many are doing so, and perhaps must do 
so; and in that sense life is 
and eruel. 

People close their eyes “to te 
They say, “Life may be Te dn 
not wish to know it.” But he : 


_ to life. 
_ We speak of metaphysical things; but we 
ean only know the metaphysical through 


- duction to heaven. 


é » superior state must have known the 
od and the evil in his own life, the hard 


and the easy, the ugly and the beautiful; 


because only by knowing, only by playing 
on the whole instrument, can he become 


the great artist. 


Thus we get the cultured man, the one 


in whom all the multitude of different 
parts harmonize. About him is a grandeur, 
a profundity the inferior man never 
_ knows. Alike good and evil, beautiful and 
ugly, he need not deny any part of him- 


self. He knows also that death belongs 
Death admits to spiritual planes. 


the plane of earth.. Earth is the intro- 
Perhaps the actions 
of the spirit will be most grand in effect 
when eternal death shall have taken the 
place of the restlessness of life. This man 
will not fear death, even the painful part, 
but will recognize it as a necessary ele- 
ment for the completion of the eternal 
plan. 

Once a person reaches this high level, 
a force emanates from him which controls 
‘with uplifting influences those below him. 


He rules life in others as well as in him- 


self, as the brain rules the members of 
the body. In addition to all this, the 
superior man has risen above rules and 
laws. <A great gentleman is beyond con- 
vention and law. Every man or woman 
entitled to the title of greatness has at- 
tained this independence. Legal enact- 
ments and regulations are for those 
inferior men, those moral and spiritual 
weaklings who lack the knowledge or the 
resolution to control their impulses. The 
linguist needs grammar and syntax; the 
musician needs harmony and counterpoint ; 
the artist needs line and color. But the 
great scholar, musician, and artist, in 
their art, transcend prescribed things— 
this is what gives their work distinction. 
This does not mean that all can free them- 
selves from rule and law; most men need 
to apply them unvaryingly and rigidly. 

What is morality? The term meant one 
thing yesterday, means another ‘to-day, 
will mean a third to-morrow. Mankind on 
the average needs moral law; our superior 
man does not need it. If he had laws 
and was obliged to comply with them, he 
could not live his own life at its richest 
and fullest. What we are asking is com- 
plete expression for human beings of 
harmony and beauty. 

Love for procreation is one thing; love 
for self-expression is quite another; yet 
it is entirely possible to combine the two 
and find a common denominator. This 
the superior man does. The richer, fuller 
life has nothing to do with a particular 
moral code or with social conventions; 
and no one understood this better or in- 
terpreted it better than Jesus. 

We speak glibly of the equality of all 
men. In reality each individual is unique. 
He is himself and no one else, and never 
will be anyone else. Therefore, how can 


we expect to control humanity by general 
2 laws? 


The mistake we are making 
and educationally is to make lives 
onform to general standards, rather than 

teach each man to live out the com- 
ete fullness of his being. 
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It is possible to live without guilt. We 
do not mean in the sense that Jesus took 
on himself the guilt of every man, fine 
and lofty as that ideal is. But one may 
cleanse his own life. He may master and 
expel all that is unworthy. He must do 
this if he wishes to be numbered among 
the superior men. Guilt, anyway, is a 
term the meaning of which changes with 
each generation. 

See life in its right proportions—that 
is what we would teach. Let unity of pur- 
pose prevail between men, women, and 
God. Let us seek a correlation that will 
enable the entire race to realize its higher 
self. Let us learn together to dominate 
mind and soul so that we may live on 
those spiritual planes. Complete unity, 
as this, will not require rulings and con- 
ventionalities. Most human beings are 
dominated by relatively small parts of 
their natures. We are asking that in the 
interests of unity the whole nature find 
expression. This also makes the superior 


man. Such a life is a million times richer 
than one restricted and dwarfed by 
conventionality. 


Most people neither understand freedom 
nor can endure it. Every movement for 
freedom has involved new conventions. 
Seekers of the free life find that they have 
only abandoned one regulation to pledge 
themselves to another. In America, maybe 
for this reason, one finds more rules than 
in Europe. But the soul hardly counts. 
The inner life is but poorly and scantily 
expressed. “What is so awful in Ameri- 
canism is not that it devitalizes men, but 
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that it simplifies the psychic organism to 
an unheard-of degree, Americanism proves - 
that a complete and full inner life can 
be lived without a soul, without intel- 
lectual interests, without cultivated feel- 
ings—what is so terrible in Americanism 
is thatit makes mana pauper. The Ameri- 
cans are still children, great clumsy boys 
in the midst of their hobbledehoyhood.” 

There is only one way out for all of us— 
to deepen the inner life; to know and ex- 
press every last part of our being unim- 
peded by prejudice and: conformity, Let 
us not be too proud of our civilization ; 
for it is not cultured, but only another 
standard of living of which the world has 
seen a great many and will see many 
more. The beaver has one standard; the 
mouse has another. Each, no doubt, thinks 
its standard the best there is. Yet one sees 
potentialities in this social order of ours. 
We may reach a higher plane than any 
generation ever reached. We stand at a 
great break in the world. The time is 
upon us to create a type of man and 
woman that stands for the new, unfettered 
freedom; men and women who will seek 
courageously self-expression, determined 
not to be cheated of their birthright by 
artificial standards. Even a few of these, 
who might be models for others, could 
change the whole course of civilization. 

The moment you convince man or woman 
of the unused power in themselves—from 
that moment equable progress begins. Re-. 
member, each one of us has power to lift 
the world. 


Social Conference 


Illusions about the improvement of 
woman—Spiritual factors in progress 


HE THEME “Our Responsibility in the 

Modern Social Order’ was considered 
from many angles at the Unitarian Inter- 
collegiate Conference held in Deerfield, 
Mass., February 11 and 12, by a group of 
young people from the colleges of -New 
England and New York. The conference 
was arranged by a committee consisting 
of Rev. J. Harry Hooper of Hingham, 
Mass., Miss Sara Comins, and Hliot K. 
Parkhurst, for the denominational student 
committee. Nine colleges and universi- 
ties were represented—Harvard, Radcliffe, 
Wellesley, Brown, Wheaton, Northeastern, 
Jackson, Smith, and Mt. Holyoke; and 
the discussion which followed addresses 
in all instances showed unusual interest 
and alertness, and the questions were 
sensible and thoughtful. Delegates pro- 
longed the discussion long after the peri- 
ods assigned and continued it in the trains 
on their homeward journeys. 

The only resolutions passed were one 
protesting against the passage of the Navy 
Bill, which will be forwarded to President 
Coolidge and to Senators and Congressman 
of New England and New York, and one 
in appreciation of the hospitality of the 
Deerfield parish. A committee, consisting 
of Aaron Gilmartin of Harvard and 


Georgia Locke of Mt. Holyoke drew up the 
Navy Bill resolution. 


GROWTH IN MARRIAGE 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of Boston 
opened the conference with a talk on “The 
Family in the Modern Social Order.” Dr. 
Skinner stressed the fact that through 
loyalty, unselfish love, and the solving of 
problems together, a couple come to a 
beautiful and profound affection for each 
other, deeper and stronger than the ro- 
mantie attachment which drew them to- 
gether in the beginning. 

One of the most impressive contribu- 
tions to the conference was that of Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, who led a round- 
table discussion -on ‘The Family: Rela- 
tions of Parents and Children,” in which 
she drew attention to the question, Is the 
inherited monogamic family a social asset 
that must be preserved, and, if so, how 
ean a family relation between parents and 
children be seeured which shall serve to 
make the monogamic family permanent 
and successful? Changes in inherited 
family relationships have come through 
changes in social conditions, she said. 
The freedom of woman has made two 
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heads to the family; society exacts new 
standards for family life in health, sanita- 
tion, compulsory education, and kindred 
fields; society exacts more consideration 
of child care, housing, and food for the 
family, and gives many free aids to meet 
these demands—free education, free clinics, 
and so on. The new doctrine of freedom 
has affected the youth, and many parents 
have not been swift enough to keep pace 
with it. 


SOCIETY PRAISES HER MEDIOCRITY 


Dr. Elisabeth Anthony Dexter of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., wife of Dr. Robert C. Dexter 
of the Social Relations Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave a 
comprehensive presentation of the subject, 
“The Changing Position of Woman,” which 
is a field to which she has given extensive 
study. She claimed that no one of the 
three popular assumptions about the posi- 
tion of women is correct: that it has im- 
proved continuously from primitive times 
to the present, that women are better off 
under Christianity than any other religion, 
and that women are better off in the 
United States than in any other country, 
although she admitted that on the whole 
perhaps they are better off in this country 
than elsewhere. She traced the status of 
women from primitive times through 
Kgypt, Athens, Rome, and the Middle Ages, 
and finally took up the matter of sex. A 
question impossible of accurate answer 
now, because of difference in the educa- 
tion of the sexes, is what sex differences 
are inherent. On the whole women are 
less efficient than men, she believes, be- 
cause of their poorer physique, the scatter- 
ing of their attention, and the lower 
standard set for women by society, which 
tolerates and even praises mediocrity. 
Mrs. Dexter thinks, however, that it 
would be unfortunate if the present stan- 
dards for men were adopted wholesale 
for women. 

“Much more practical than fulminating 
against the injustice of man is it to work 
to remove the pettiness and inefficiency 
of woman,” Mrs. Dexter believes. “Woman 
must relinquish her special privilege be- 
fore she can claim rights. If women are 
to get equal pay, their work must be 
equally good. To girls I would say: Claim 
no exemptions on sex; accept criticism ; 
be honest, disdain underhand methods, and 
try to cultivate only such side lines as 
have genuine recreative value and only in 
such measure as will not injure your work. 

“The only right state is one of equality. 
Raising the position of woman does not 
mean lowering that of man, but rather 
raising that of the human family. With 
woman the equal of man in physique, in 
education, in freedom, and in responsi- 
bility, the burden of both men and women 
would be vastly lightened, the prospects 
of happiness between husband and wife 
greatly increased, and the possibilities ot 
progress infinitely augmented.” 

Most of the sessions were held in Village 
Hall, but on Sunday morning the old Deer- 
field church was opened for the service, at 
which Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, preached on “Our Responsibility to- 
ward the Modern Social Order.” The 
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liberal church has a significant part to 
play in social reconstruction, he believes, 
but the quickening of the social conscience 
through preaching cannot be done until 
congregations recognize that in the com- 
mon practice of discouraging sermons on 
social subjects they are creating henchmen 
rather than prophets, he said. 

“The greatest task of the church is, 
however, devotional in character,” he 
maintained. “Pessimism, materialism, cyni- 
cism are the greatest enemies of social 
progress. In their place we must put 
optimism, spirituality, faith.” 

In discussing “Founding a Family: 
Courtship, Marriage, Divorce,’ Dr. Dexter 
declared that the family exists for man 
and not man for the family. The student 
of sociology must find out what the new 
conditions in the family are, and what new 
adjustments the family must make. 

Dr. Dexter compared the time young 
people give to choosing their life work 
with the thought given to choosing a life 
partner. He blamed literature in large 
measure for many unfortunate choices and 
futile marriages. He pleaded for intelli- 
gence and frankness in dealing with the 
subject of marriage, and also for physical 
examinations prior to marriage, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon inherited tendencies 
to disease and the physical adaptation to 
each other of the two parties to the 
marriage. On the whole, he finds that 
marriages are more successful if people 
have physical, intellectual, and social simi- 
larities of interest. Haste he set down as 
perhaps the most important cause of un- 
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happy marriage, and ministers are to 
blame when they lend the sanction of reli- — 
gion to Gretna Green marriages, making 
the ceremony a mere travesty. 


WISER MARRIAGE, FREER DIVORCH 


“Hasty and unwise marriages are a far 
more serious evil than divorce, and if they 
can be prevented we should have far 
fewer divorces,” Dr. Dexter claimed, show- 
ing that the great reason for the increase 
in divorce is the growing independence of 
woman. “Personally I should like to see 
even freer divorce than we have at pres- 
ent, but I should like to see more emphasis 
put on careful consideration of marriage 
and infinitely more education directed to- 
ward training boys and girls and men and 
women for the marriage state. “Dr. 
Dexter explained the meaning of compan- 
ionate marriage, and in closing expressed 
himself as exceedingly hopeful about the 
family. “The fact that we are beginning 
to examine scientifically the basis of 
family life is of the utmost importance,” 
he said. . 

Sunday afternoon, Rev. Charles P. Well- 
man took the delegates on a tour of the 
places of historic interest in Deerfield. 
Mrs. Wellman and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter 
were chaperons of the conference. Meals 
were served in Village Hall by the Deer- 
field Women’s Alliance, and the Deerfield 
Unitarians opened their homes to the 
young people for the night. Several sub- 
committees assisted in carrying out vari- 
ous details. 


The Brahmo Centennial 


To the Editor of THmn CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :-— 


May I say a few words about a matter 
which is troubling some Unitarians in 
America who are interested in the coming 
(1928) Centennial of the Brahmo Samaj, 
to which the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is proposing to send fraternal dele- 
gates? A question has arisen among cer- 
tain persons in India about the proper 
date of the Centennial. The Centenary 
Committee early chose the year 1928 be- 
cause it was in 1828 that the Brahmo 
Samaj as a church, as a religious society, 
as a distinct religious reformed move- 
ment for the abandonment of idolatry and 
the worship of one God, was founded. 

Some time after this choice had been 
made, and plans for the Centennial Cele- 
bration in harmony with the same had 
been worked out and announced, some per- 
sons started a movement of dissent, urging 
that the event which ought to be com- 
memorated was not the founding of the 
Brahmo Samaj as a religious society or 
church, but its removal from a temporary 
to a relatively permanent place of wor- 
ship, which occurred in 1830, and there- 
fore that the Centennial Celebration ought 
to be held not in 1928 but in 1930. Un- 
fortunately, a pamphlet urging this idea 
has been sent by one of the dissidents to 
a number of Unitarians in America, which 
has tended to confuse some minds here. 
I am writing this to say that the pamphlet 
need not trouble any one. The Centennial 


Celebration will be held in 1928, as 
planned by the General Committee in 
charge and as desired and agreed upon by 
a large majority of the leaders and mem- 
bers of the Brahmo Samaj. But to meet 
the want of those who desire to com- 
memorate also the removal of the Samaj 
from its'temporary to its more permanent 
place of worship, it has been arranged 
that a further celebration will be held in 
1930. Thus the desire and claim of both 
parties will be met. 

Of course, our present American dele- 
gates are appointed for the nearer cele- 
bration, that of 1928. It is hoped that 
all parties in India will rally for a united 
effort to make it the great success that 
it deserves to be. ; 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

February 18, 1928. 


A “Schedule of Priority” 


Where—in actual practice, not in 
theory—do people put the church in their 
more or less conscious scale of interests? 
In The News of the First Unitarian Church 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, Harriet S. Saunders 
asks, “Shall we permit chance or careless 
good nature to dictate the use of our 
time?” and proposes the following “sched- 
ule of priority”: (1) Home, (2) Family 
and relatives outside, (3) Church, (4) City, 
(5) Self—symphony, theater parties, cards, 
cultural clubs, (6) Philanthropy. 
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ait An Experiment — bois 

_ It will be interesting to watch the results of an experiment recently 
inaugurated by the New York Public Library. With the purpose of gain- 
ing a wider circulation for the books upon their shelves, those in charge 
have decided to adopt bindings in various colors. In place of the drab 
covers hitherto employed, new books will be bound in brilliant hues—reds, 
greens, blues, and purples. Evidently, the change is based on the convic- 
tion that, among the majority of readers, there is enough of the eternal 
child to be attracted by brightly tinted covers and thus be drawn to in- 
vestigate the contents within. The venture is a novel one. Will other 
libraries follow New York’s example? We shall be curious to learn the 


results of this original exploration into the psychology of humans. 


A. R. H. 


One Way to Peace 

Tue OvTLAWRY or War. By Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison. Chicago: Willet Clark and 
Colby. $3.00. 

The case for this proposal is strongly 
stated; but after all the arguments are 
considered, it is difficult to believe the 
author’s conclusion, that “wherever open- 
minded friends of real world peace have 
fairly confronted the outlawry proposal, 
they have reacted to it with ardor and 
insight.” At least one such friend has 
read this book without conviction. The 
writer assumes that when international 
laws have been codified on a peace basis, 
and when a new world court is created to 
judge between the nations, then, auto- 
matically, wars will cease. The author 
has made his wish father to his strong 
conviction. One is reminded of the uni- 
versal belief among Christian churches re- 
garding the coming of the kingdom of God. 
We still have to work hard and long be- 
fore that kingdom will be realized upon 
the earth. The League of Nations is a 
great world organization in which fifty- 
five of the sixty or so nations of the world 
are joined to bring in the reign of peace. 
It is not a perfect institution, but it is a 
going concern, doing a great deal effi- 
ciently ; and it is open to amendment. The 
author devotes a part of his book to criti- 
cism of the League, often not too ingenu- 
ously. He constantly refers to the League 
as a European system. He reduces Wil- 
son’s initiative and advocacy to a negli- 
gible point. The American people are 
commended for rejecting the League. 
They were guided by the tradition and 
instinct for peace which characterizes 
America. This instinct, we are informed, 
which sayed us from participation in the 
old-time diplomacy of Europe, is guiding 
the American people to their true goal, the 
outlawry of war. All peace advocates in 
America who do not favor this proposal 
are described as “orthodox” peace workers. 
Their ideas are inspired by Europe. They 
have a European complex. But America, 
which must preserve its peculiar spirit 
unpolluted by Europe, is to give the law 
to the world. It may happen that Europe 
will then return the compliment ‘and fight 
shy of an American complex. The great 


* nations of Europe are regarded as out of 


the running for leadership in the war out- 
lawry movement because of their military 
pride and traditions. But the United 
States, which is just now considering a 
naval building program of a billion dol- 
lars, is ideally fitted to lead the world on 
this path ! 

The author frequently refers to the mili- 
tary character of the European nations, 
yet he thinks it will be possible, immedi- 
ately, to get all the nations to outlaw war 
and to transform the minds of all the 
peoples, including the distrusted military 
powers. American friends of the League 
are said to make force their god rather 
than peace. This is a rather unnecessary 
inference from the fact that they believe 
the League is wisely practical in arrang- 
ing for the definition and the isolation of 
an aggressive state. The author likens his 
world court to the courts in civil society. 
In civil society, when men break the law, 
they are compelled to pay in person, or in 
property, for their transgressions. If nec- 
essary, force is used. But when the vari- 
ous nations live under the new world 
eourt, they will be so much superior to the 
individuals of which they are composed 
that no force will be needed. Mr. Borah, 
in his Senate resolution on outlawing war, 
declared that the proposal did not take 
from a people the right of self-defense in 
case of attack. The author uses much 
sophistry to whittle away this admission. 
It evidently is a limitation of the all-inclu- 
sive outlawry plan. It bears a suspicious 
resemblance to the recognition of an ag- 
gressor state. The author has no doubt 
that all nations will honor their pledges 
when made under the outlawry plan. But 
he admits that under the present system 
nations, influenced by self-interest, have 
broken their treaty obligations. But will 
self-interest suddenly cease to operate 
when nations have declared the outlawry 
of war? It is to be feared that practical 
statesmen will still have to deal with 
eauses of war, in rivalries for raw mate- 
rials and markets, in differences regarding 
immigration and the treatment of aliens, 
in expansion of rapidly growing and con- 
gested populations, in the conflict of po- 
litical and racial ideals, not to speak of 
the ambitions of dictators and demagogues, 
the uprisings of popular passions, and the 
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long persistence of stupidity. If one is 
interested in promoting peace, he will want 
to be informed regarding all proposals to 
this end. This book probably states all 
that can be said in favor of the outlawry 
of war. F. J. G. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Hark, From the Tombs! 


Turn NOVELS OF WINSTON CHURCHILL. Ten 
Volumes. Bowed. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $10.00. 

In the history of American fiction, 
Winston Churchill has a valid place 
Among our novel writers, the realism of 
Howells and Henry James awakened two 
manifest reactions. One of these was the 
tendency to a harsher realism, the other 
to an emphasis candidly romantic. This 
new fondness for romance found expres- 
sion in a veritable torrent of historical 
novels, inspired partly by the example of 
Stevenson, and partly by a growing con- 
sciousness of our national past, awakened 
by the Spanish War and the increasing 
imperialistic spirit. Of these stories, none 
were better than Churchill’s trilogy, Rich- 
ard Carvel, The Crisis, and The Crossing. 
Later, however, their author abandoned 
romance in favor of a manner and spirit 
more realistic. With the turn of the cen- 
tury had come a rebirth of moral earnest- 
ness, coupled with a national conviction of 
sin, largely due to the crusading spirit 
of T. R. Responding to this fresh urge, 
Mr. Churchill wrote a number of success- 
ful novels, each dealing with some phase 
of contemporary civilization in these 
United States: Mr. Crewe’s Career, whose 
theme was the influence on polities of big 
business ; Coniston, treating another aspect 
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of the same situation; The Inside of the 
Cup, picturing the influence of wealth in 
the church; A Modern Chronicle, a con- 
sideration of marriage and divorce. Still 
later came A Far Country and The Dwell- 
ing Place of Light, the latter a discussion 
of the relation of women to industry, the 
former an analysis of the lust for power. 
Of these tales, the best, by far, was 
Coniston, whose central figure, Jethro 
Bass, is the author’s most successful ven- 
ture in the art of characterization. All 
revealed many of the qualities of genuine 
literary art, good breeding, unfailing taste, 
a true sense of proportion, imagination, 
and a genuine knack for story-telling, 
agreeable and forceful, if never subtle or 
profound. In their day, they won a de- 
served popularity. It is now something 
over ten years since the last appeared. 
Since then, a flood of water has flowed 
under the bridges, making their republica- 
tion seem like an echo from times al- 
ready distant. Bound attractively in blue 
cloth, printed in excellent type, and offered 
at a price moderate enough, they commend 
themselves to a new generation of readers, 
if only for their reminder of a day now 
vanished, as specimens of a chapter in the 
history of the American novel which no 
student can afford to ignore. ‘A. Be EL, 


A Warning 

STANDING Room Onty. By Hdward Alsworth 
Ross. New York: The Century Company. $3.00. 

In the strictest military use of the word, 
Professor Ross is a good scout; in the 
broad field of sociology, both by experi- 
ence and training, he is the most com- 
petent and valuable -scout we have. He 
has great skill as a fact finder, and he 
usually assembles all the facts that bear 
on a given problem; then with a master’s 
hand he indicates what significance these 
facts have for any interested in the well- 
being of human society. With the roguish 
smile of a good-natured boy he topples 
over some of our outworn traditional 
idols. He writes with great force and 
piquancy a book of profound interest to 
all in any way interested in problems of 
population and immigration. 

In the past, Professor Ross has lent 
his aid to the cause of public health, but 
in this work he points out that with no 
restriction of some sort on the birth rate, 
lowering the death rate, and so extending 
the span of life, in another century we 
shall have “standing room only,’ with all 
the horrors of famine and widespread ex- 
termination which in countries like India 
and China appall us so to-day. His 
positions may be challenged. They can- 
not be discredited. W.F.G. 


Poetry 


Porrry AND MytH. By Frederick Clarke 
Prescott. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. : 

Dr. Prescott’s presentation of his thesis 
is a direct challenge to literalism, whether 
theological or scientific. “Poetry,” says 
Dr. Prescott, “is essentially the language 
of the imagination; and therefore if it is 
not read imaginatively, it is not read in 
spirit and in truth. In our rational age 
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such genuine reading is probably becom- 
ing rarer.” A fair sample of this type of 
literalism is the student in the familiar 
Oxford story, who after conscientiously 
reading through Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
says to his tutor, “Well, just what does it 
prove?” Dr. Prescott, in alternating chap- 
ters, gives an admirable exposition of the 
parallel stages in the development of myth 
and poetry; the one haying to do with 
the spiritual experience of the community, 
and the other with the spiritual experience 
of the individual. When, however, he 
makes a direct application of his thesis 
to the sources and development of Chris- 
tianity, his argument now and then seems 
hardly to be borne out by his premises. 
For instance, while we may agree with his 
condemnation of “those rationalists who 
can no longer read the story of Christ’s 
temptation as a story, but they must get 
out their maps of the ‘Holy Land’ and 
locate a wilderness which, after all, for 
any purpose of religious instruction, is not 
to be located there, but rather in the re- 
cesses of the human soul,” his generaliza- 
tion that “the Christ of fact has had little 
religious vitality, and little influence on 
human thought and conduct,” leaves us 
unconvinced. But whether or not one 
agrees with all his conclusions, his book 
is well worth reading. Certainly it abund- 
antly fulfills what he states to be his 
main object in writing it,—‘‘to consider the 
proper reading and interpretation of 
poetry,” and every true lover of poetry 
should be grateful for his lucid exposition. 
: A. M.L. 


Founders 


AMERICAN STATHSMEN. By #H. H. Griggs. 
Croton-on-Hudson: Orchard Hill Press. $3.50. 

The “American statesmen” are six: four 
founders, Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, 
and Hamilton; and two maintainers of 
the two conflicting forces, Separatist and 
Union, of our Government—or of any 
government—Lee and Lincoln. These re- 
produced lectures are uneven in value. In 
dealing with Washington, Mr. Griggs.is 
what you do not often find him—dull. In 
treating Franklin, Lee, and Lincoln, he 
hardly rises above the chronicler of well- 
known facts. But in the papers on Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton he is at his best, and 
comes to some warmth, color, and power 
of interpretation. In about a hundred 
pages on these two men, you will find a 
compact and well-balanced summary of 
their work, and a clear delineation of 
their spirit. They were, of course, ex- 
ponents of the two complementary theories 
that Webster expressed later in the phrases, 
“Liberty first, and Union afterwards,” and 
“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” Both men and both 
theories stand out more clearly when you 
have read these accounts. There are in- 
adequacies, as when the Ordinance of 1787 
is dismissed without comment on its 
unique and far-reaching colonial policy. 
There are inaccuracies, too, such as ought 
to be eliminated when lectures are turned 
into a book; for instance, the New England 
resistance to the Embargo is adduced to 
show that disunion theories first appeared 
in the North. This resistance developed 
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by 1808, ten years after the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions. The book has a 
wholesome purpose, to strengthen our ap- 
preciation of what six of the ablest, finest, 
and most devoted men who ever benefited 
any nation have done for us. But Mr. 
Griggs would be willing, we hope, to have 
it said that such a happy result comes 
more from the services he has worthily 
set forth than from the generalizations 
and reflections and modern applications in 
which he has indulged himself. The 
format is to be commended highly as an 
attractive and dignified example of simple 
and clear presswork. Ww. BR. 


Old Glass 


BARLY AMERICAN GLass. By Rhea Mansfield 
Knitile. New York: The Century Company. 

To the “Century Library of American 
Antiques,” which includes such subjects as 
Early American Pottery and China and 
American Furniture, has now been added 
this work, which is a comprehensive de- 
scription of the various kinds of glassware 
used by our ancestors. In readable style, 


-refreshingly free from technical terms, it 


recounts the history of glass-making in 
this country from early colonial days to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. To 
collectors of antiques it should prove in- 
valuable, offering as it does explanations 
by which not only the spurious can be 
distinguished from the genuine, but also 
the date of any article can be approxi- 
mately decided. The author has made an 
exhaustive study of her subject, with the 
further result that her work presents an 
interesting analysis of one phase of early 
American industrial effort. The. book is 
lavishly illustrated with a number of 
plates from authentic photographs. 
As is Bs 


Little Plays 

Tue Cross-StitcH HEART, AND OTHER PLAYS. 
By Rachel Field. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. - 

To the constantly enlarging group of 
amateurs who are ever on the search for 
fresh dramatic material, this little volume 
will prove a veritable godsend; for it con- 
tains a variety of one-act plays, easily 
produced, original, and adaptable to the 
needs of players whose gifts are not much 
above the average. Rachel Field is al- 
ready well known for her drama, Three 
Pills in a Bottle, which has deservedly at- 
tained a wide popularity. She possesses, 
in a marked degree, the qualities of 
originality and imagination, and has a 
keen sense of contrast and climax. She 
has, moreover, a gift for fancy, delicate 
and poetic. All these characteristics are 
manifest in her latest work. Here are 
six short dramas whose topics differ 
widely—from a tragedy written around 
Lady Jane Grey, through the pathos of an 
incident of Nantucket life in the whaling 
days, to a modern idyll whose scene is 
laid on a winter’s night in a country rail- 
way junction; thence to two dramas which 
are pure poetry, as light and graceful as 
bits of thistledown. Included in the col- 
lection is, “Bargains in Cathay,” a comedy 
of which both plot and treatment are 
thoroughly delightful. A.R. H. 
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Our CHILDREN 


Connections 
ROSE BROOKS 


Though very early spring, it was so hot 


by the brook in the little rocky ravine back 
_ of the house that Peter had lost interest 


even in trying to make his latest water 
wheel go. 

“Come on, Bob,” said he to his collie, 
who, red tongue lolling, agreed with Peter 
as to the heat. “Come on, let’s go up on 
the back porch. There’s always some kind 
of a breeze there, even if it’s only a little 
one.” And toward the house they headed. 

Sure enough, on the shady back porch 
there was a breeze, and there sat Mother 
in a cool green dress, darning stockings. 

“Too hot in the sun?’ she looked up to 
ask, as Peter and Bob came in the screen 
door. 

Bob curled up under the hammock the 
minute that Peter curled up in it, and for 
a little while nobody spoke except a flash- 
ing golden oriole that darted through the 
trees, singing as if his little heart would 
burst for joy. 

“He doesn’t mind if it’s hot, does he?’ 
said Peter lazily. “See, Mother, he’s our 
yery own oriole that comes every year, and 
he’s going to use his last year’s nest 


“T’ve heard him all the morning,” said 
Mother. “He’s a happy bird, isn’t he?” 
She turned her eyes to the topmost branch 
of a big oak, where all through winter 
storms a bird’s nest had bravely clung. 

“T s’pose he mends it up every year,” 
murmured Peter. 

“He must,” said Mother. “Such a high 
eradle for baby birds, but it’s deep and 
safe. Inside, it’s probably lined with some- 
thing warm and soft and comfy.” 

“With what?’ asked Peter. 

“T don’t know exactly what,” said 
Mother, whose vagueness in matters of 
real interest was always a disappointment 
to Peter. 

“T wish I knew,” persisted Peter. 

After a silence, during which Bob went 
sound asleep, while Peter opened and shut 
his eyes repeatedly, he asked suddenly and 
with great interest, “Mother, where do the 
round’ pieces of stocking go when a hole 
comes?’ Mother’s needle was weaving a 
neat darn on an enormous hole in the knee 
of one of his stockings. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Mother, 
smiling at him. “But wherever they zo, 
there must be a great many of them, 
mustn’t there? Think of all the holes I 
darn every week in your stockings, and 
you're only one little boy out of all the 
millions of little boys in the world.” 

There it was again—Mother’s vagueness. 
“T wish I knew,” said Peter again. You've 
no idea how many times a day Peter made 


This time, the second he said, “I wish 
I knew,” the oriole burst into his rollick- 
ing song again, and suddenly Peter knew 
it wasn’t a song at all, but the gayest of 
gay laughter. 

“Why, I never knew the difference be- 
fore,’ thought Peter. “And talk, too!” 
Mr. Oriole, darting from tree to tree like 
a golden sunbeam, sang his four unchang- 
ing notes, which Peter was astonished 
to find he understood perfectly. 

“T know, Pe-ter! I know, Pe-ter!” sang 
Mr. Oriole again and again. 

*T believe he does!” thought Peter; but 
before he could roll out of the hammock 
to run out to talk to Mr. Oriole more in- 
timately, he looked toward Mother and 
saw the most surprising sight in the worla. 
With her bright, sharp scissors, Mother 
was trimming off the jagged edges of a 
hole in one of his own stockings, and as 
the little scraps fell to the floor— But 
that was it, they didn’t fall to the floor; 
for close beside Mother’s chair, face anx- 
iously upturned, and the tiniest of tiny 
aprons outspread, stood a fairy person who 
was dressed surprisingly like Mr. Oriole. 

“Hush!” warned the fairy person, in 
answer to Peter’s unspoken question. Did 
you know that the pleasantest thing about 
fairy persons is that they answer your 
questions before you can ask them? 
“Hush! It’s high time you knew all about 
it. Wait till I catch every scrap, and I'll 
tell you.” Snip, snip, went Mother’s scis- 
sors, and down fell the black scraps into 
the fairy person’s apron. As soon as 
Mother’s shiny needle began to darn, the 
fairy person, knowing there would be no 
more scraps that time, came to perch on 
the edge of Peter’s hammock. 

“She didn’t know you were there!” ex- 
ulted Peter, feeling not the least shyness, 
but complete understanding. 

“They never do,” said the fairy person, 
laughing. “I was on my way up to Mr. 
Oriole’s nest when I saw her; so I’m 
waiting for all her nice soft scraps, too. 
At this time of year we need every scrap 
we can get. There are nests and nests, 
more than you can imagine, and that’s a 
good many.” 

“On your way with what?” asked Peter, 
eyeing the fairy person’s bulging apron 
with the greatest curiosity. 

Holding out the corners of her apron, 
what do you suppose she showed Peter? 
Ever and ever so many little round pieces, 
not holes, because holes aren't pieces, but 
pieces that had left holes behind them in 
ever and ever so many little stockings. 
White pieces, brown pieces, but mostly 
black pieces. 

“That's just what I’ve wanted and 
wanted to know,” said Peter; and added, 
“They were having an awfully good time— 
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the children, I mean—when you found 
these; weren’t they?” 

“The best kind of time. Creeping around 
nursery floors, climbing trees, sliding over 
rocks.” : 

“Of course,’ agreed Peter. “Holes al- 
ways come when you're having the most 
fun. But birds don’t come till spring, and 
holes come in winter, too.” 

“Do you think we'd begin to have enough 
pieces ready in the spring, if we didn’t 
Save every scrap all winter, too? As it is, 
there are barely enough to go round. Have 
you the least idea how many baby birds 
need soft-lined cradles? We love the birds, 
and help them as much as we can.” 

“T love them, too,” said Peter wistfully. 
“But I can’t fly up to their nests and give 
them hole-pieces as you do.” 

“But you wear out the hole-pieces!” 
said the fairy person. “You’re one of our 
very best children to supply us with hole- 
pieces. That’s really the reason I told 
you.” p 

At that, Mother snipped her thread and 
dropped her thimble into her basket. 

“No more scraps to-day,’ said the fairy 
person, and away she flew; and to Peter 
she looked exactly like Mr. Oriole himself. 

“IT s’pose she dresses like him, so that 
everybody will think she’s a bird! Prob’ly 


other fairy persons dress like robins and 


Trouble 

Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an 
ounce, 

Or a trouble is what you make it; 

And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt 
that counts, 

But only, how did you take it? 

—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


Sentence Sermon 


It is God that girdeth me with 
strength—Psalm vaiii. 32. 


woodpeckers and all. the rest, just to fool 
people!” Peter’s thoughts spun on. 

“Well!’ Mother was saying. “It must 
be time for luncheon. “I'll gather up my 
scraps and bring some bread and milk 
out here.” : 

“Now she'll know!” thought Peter. 
“How can she help knowing when she secs 
there aren’t any scraps?” 

But Mother didn’t seem surprised at all. 
“What a fine breeze! was what she said. 
“What a fine breeze to blow all my scraps 
and threads away.” Just as if nothing 
amazing had happened! 

“Even Bob knows!” thought Peter: for 
there was Bob, now far from asleep, sitting 
erect, and staring fixedly straight at Mr. 
Oriole’s nest. 

“Do you mind darning stockings, 
Mother? Do you mind when the holes are 
pretty big? I won’t make any on purpose, 
but they do come; and I thought maybe 
you wouldn’t mind if you knew that every 
hole helps the birds.” 

It was on the tip of Peter’s tongue to 
tell Mother the whole thrilling story; but 
just in time he remembered she never 
would be able to see the fairy person, even 
if he told her all about her. Hadn’t the 
fairy person said so herself? Some things 
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you simply cannot explain to a grown-up. 

Mother laughed almost as gayly as Mr. 
Oriole himself, and said: “That’s the 
greatest help in the world! I’ve never told 
a soul, but I’ve always hated to darn 
stockings; but if it helps the birds, that 
makes it an entirely different matter.” 

“Tt’s very closely connected with birds!” 
said Peter, using big words, as he always 
did when he was most in earnest. 

“Just my theory exactly,” said Mother, 
still laughing, “that everything in the 
world is connected, if we can only see 
how. So if darning is connected with 
happy singing birds, hereafter Tl sing 
as I darn.” Basket in hand, she stooped 
over the hammock and kissed Peter’s puz- 
zled face. 

“Don’t tell me how it’s connected, 
Peter,” she whispered. “I promise I be- 
lieve it’s true without your telling me!” 
And Peter gave a great sigh of content 
and realized that some grown-ups are very, 
very different from other grown-ups. 


[All rights reserved] 


Aviation in 1928 


Mr. F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aviation, says: “The 
year 1928 gives promise of even greater 
progress than was’ made in 1927, which 
was the greatest twelve months in the 
history of aviation. We can anticipate 
more phenomenal results in the future, 
eaused chiefly by a well-informed Ameri- 
ean people who are insistent that America 
be first in the air. Nothing will ever dim 
the glorious feat of Colonel Lindbergh— 
first to pilot a plane from New York to 
Paris—or the splendid achievement of 
Lieutenants Maitland and Hegenberger— 
first to fly from California to Hawaii. 
Rather, spurred on by the courage and 
enterprise shown by these men and by 
other valiant transoceanic flyers, we should 
in 1928 and in the years to come build 
soundly and permanently upon the founda- 
tion laid by these pioneers of the air.” 


Television in the Home 


David Sarnoff, general manager of the 
Radio Corporation of America, says, 
“Eventually not only sound, but also sight, 
will be available in every home.” Mr. 
Sarnoff made this statement after the re- 
cent demonstration of television made by 
the General Electric Company, at Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 

The process by which television is ac- 
complished is briefly this. After the per- 
son to be “televisioned” takes his position 
in front of the television apparatus, an 
electric are light is turned on and the light 
thrown on the sitter through forty-eight 
holes in a dise that revolves eighteen times 
a second. The resulting effect is of divid- 
ing the surface being photographed into 
40,000 tiny parts. From the sitter, the 
tiny spots of light are reflected into electric 
cells in front of him. From each tiny 
part, the reflection of light differs, in 
light and shadow, from every other part, 
and these differences “paint” the picture. 
The light entering the photo-electrie cells 
is changed into electric current, which 
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varies in strength according to the light 
differences of the tiny parts. 

Mr. Sarnoff is careful to say that tele- 
vision sets are not as yet on the market, 
and to make no prediction of the time 
when they will be. He says: “With all 
that has been accomplished, there are still 
many experimental stages to be traveled 
before a commercial television service can 
be established. The television receiver, as 
at present developed, will supplement and 
not replace the modern radio receiving 
set in the home. Broadcasting of tele- 
vision will develop along parallel lines 
with broadcasting of sound.” 


The Runaway 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


A runaway brook 

Left its mountain nook 
To seek adventures new.. 
It sang as it ran, 

As a little brook can, 

Of the wonders it would do. 


It ran away here, 

It ran away there, 

But always it ran down hill. 

It sang to the trees, j 

To the birds and the bees; 

And it’s running and singing still. 


New Books 


By Lucy Fitch Per- 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THE 
kins. 
$1.75. 

The father of Jim and Josie Miller went 
to California in the Gold Rush of forty- 
nine, leaving the children in charge of 
Aunt Maria and big brother Ben. Then 
comes a letter telling the children to pre- 
pare for the long journey across the plains 
and through the Rocky Mountains. Aunt 
Maria’s home was in Indiana. The setting 
for the tale is this long and dangerous 
journey. Cattle draw the wagons, while 
the men, armed, march or ride, disposed 
as guards. Of course there are Indians— 
allies and enemies; great herds of buffalo; 
long dreary stretches of desert. Accord- 
ing to the author’s introduction, the story 
is based on the diary of a plainsman who 
crossed the country with an ox-team in 
Gold Rush days. His brief mention of 
stirring episodes, enlarged upon, makes an 
interesting and informing story for chil- 
dren in the earlier grades. 


PIONEER TWINS. 
Boston: 


CHILDREN OF ANCIPNT GAUL. By L. Lamp- 
rey. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $1.75. 

When we say that this is a thrilling 
story of Gallic children who lived in 
the days of Pheenician traders, Romans, 
Druids, and Gauls, we tell only the truth. 
Garo and Lutin, while exploring ancient 
caves, find a wild boy, the last of the Cave 
Men. The three kill a hyena as one of 
their adventures. They also find pebbles 
painted with mysterious designs, which 
contribute materially to the plot. Miss 
Lamprey has specialized in descriptions of 
children of ancient countries, having five 
books narrating their pastimes, exploits, 
and way of living. In Children of Ancient 
Gaul she has added another interesting 
and useful volume for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen. 
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Top Grant Sorceryr. - By William Whit- — 


man, $d. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 


Boys will like this story because it has 
realistic descriptions of wonderful me- 
chanical contrivances; girls, because it in- 
cludes plenty of charm and romance. The 
story is one of wonder and marvel, after 
the old style; but brought up to date and 
set in surroundings of science and inven- 
tion. Mechanus is the sorcerer. He 
steals Cassandra. But Raphael, brother of 
Cassandra, endowed with power over birds 
and beasts, summons these helpers, pur- 
sues Mechanus to his citadel, and, sum- 
moning also to his aid thunders, whirl- 
winds, and earthquakes, wins the battle. 
QWight- and ten-year-olds will read this 
narrative with fascinated interest, due to 
its originality and its fascinating use of 
birds and animals. 


Hippen Isuanp. By Anworth Rutherford. 
Illustrations by William 8. Irish. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Tom Benson and his chum, Bill Thurs- 
ton, live on the borders of. a mysterious 
swamp. The boys are trying to earn 
money in order to build a boat and explore 
the river which flows through this danger- 
ous morass. They are able to earn a few 
dollars by catching turtles and selling them 
for soup; so in a short time they buy the 
lumber and are able to build a clumsy but 
seaworthy boat which Bill calls Old Lop- 
sides. They meet many strange creatures, 
and have plenty of thrills exploring the 
swamp, camping by the river, trapping the 
brown owl which the professor wants for 
his museum, and taking pictures of the 
many varieties of birds found near their 
camp. A story that will appeal to all ad- 
venturous, out-of-door boys. 


Tur ANIMAL ALPHABET. By Harrison Cady. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

A book that many grown-ups will enjoy 
giving to children. The children will re- 
spond to it immediately, for it is as gay 
in make-up as a Christmas tree, and pos- 
sesses humor in degrees various enough 
to appeal to two years seven months (we 
tried it), up to thirty-five years (it ap- 
pealed to us). But “under six” really 
should not have so sophisticated a book; 
it will breed neither knowledge of nor 
sympathy with the animal world. And 
“after six’ considers itself beyond alpha- 
bet books. 
buy it should keep it. It could be used to 
amuse young callers; an occasional view 
would not harm the young nor demean the 
older child, and would renew for the 
owner that refreshing delight he experi- 
enced when he came upon it in the book- 
stall. A.M. 


Don’t YouP 
MARJORID DILLON 


Jill comes racing in the door, 
Far ahead of brother; 

Can you guess what Jill sings out— 
Listen! “Mother! Mother!” 

Jack comes bouncing up the steps, 
Whistling loud and gayly: | 7 
“MorHer!” Can’t you hear him yell 

(Don’t you do it daily?) 


ts 


So perhaps the grown-ups who . 
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Religious Liberalism in Rockford, Il. 
Preaching evolution in the sixties, and what came of it—The Church 


of the Christian Union and its 
achieving minister 


HE Church of the Christian Union in 

Rockford, I1., which, as reported in THE 
ReGIsTeR of February 16, recently joined 
the Unitarian fellowship of churches, is 
the outgrowth of an interesting history 
of scientific and religious liberalism in 
this Illinois city. 

Dr. Thomas C. Kerr preached evo- 
lution in a Baptist church of Rock- 
ford. in the sixties. Darwin’s “The 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection” had appeared only in 1859; 
the doctrine of evolution was then 
new, and it was almost unanimously 
anathema in the churches. Dr. Kerr 
was asked to resign, and he did so 
in 1870. But 101 leading members 
of the church withdrew with him. 
and requested him to form an inde- 
pendent religious organization. Dr. 
Kerr was thus, in his advocacy of 
evolution, nearly a contemporary of 
Rey. Newton Mann, who is generally 
recognized as having been the first 
minister in the United States to es- 
pouse the new hypothesis from the 
pulpit. Only a short time before—if 
at all before—Dr. Kerr’s ministry, 
Mr. Mann was proclaiming the same 
doctrine from the Unitarian pulpit in 
Kenosha, Wis. 

The new society was formed in 
Rockford, and it was named the 
Church of the Christian Union. Be- 
sides the Baptists of Dr. Kerr’s follow- 
ing, Unitarian and other religious lib- 
erals, who had previously had an organiza- 
tion of their own, joined the new church. 

In 1888 the present building was erected 
down-town, on land that has since become 
very valuable. The present pastor, Rey. 
Charles Parker Connolly, is the fourth 
minister of this church, having served it 
since 1913. Dr. Kerr, after organizing 
the parish in 1870, was its minister for 
the thirty-four years to 1904. He was 
followed by Rey. Robert C. Bryant, who 
had served as Dr. Kerr’s assistant and 
who was full minister of the church until 
1907. The next minister, Mr. Connolly’s 
immediate predecessor, was Rey. T. A. 
Mills, minister from 1907 to 1912. 

The members of 
the Church of the 
Christian Union have 
devoted themselves to 
civic activities and 
philanthropies and 
have brought many 
eminent lecturers to 
the city.e Many of its 
members have been 
Unitarian, and its 
spirit of liberalism 
and social service has 
attracted other lib- 
erals. 

Mr. Connolly de- 
livered the annual 
sermon at the meet- 
ing of the Illinois 


CHURCH OF THE CHRISTIAN 


Unitarian Conference in Chicago, Il., last 
November on “The Glorious Sacrifices of 
Religious Liberals.” Not long after he 
addressed the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals in the same city on ‘“Re- 
ligious Unity.” He is an honorary vice- 
president of the Federation, and appears 


REV: CHARLES PARKER CONNOLLY 


frequently and with ability on the lec- 
ture platform. 

He was graduated from Dickinson Col- 
lege in 1895 with Phi Beta Kappa honors, 
and received his B.D. degree from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1899, magna cum 
laude. Before coming to the pastorate of 
the Rockford church, he served Congrega- 
tional churches in Hiawatha and Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and in Milwaukee, Wis. He 
is married and has a daughter, Mrs. Sarah 
Frances Caskey, and a son, Carter David, 
in the Experimental College of Wisconsin 
University. 

The history of religious liberalism in 
Rockford began with the organization of 
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the Rockford Unitarian Society in 1843 
by Rey. Joseph Harrington. No minister 
was settled or regular services held until 
1849, when the old First Baptist building 
was purchased. This church continued as 
a Unitarian society until 1866, when it 
was succeeded by the United Unitarian 
and Universalist Church. This functioned 
until 1870, when the dissident Baptists 
and other liberals united in the Church of 
the Christian Union. 

After Rev. Joseph Harrington, the min- 
isters of the Unitarian and the federated 
church up to the time of Dr. Kerr were 
as follows: Rev. Herman Snow, 1849— 
50; John M. Windsor, 1850-54; John 
Murray, 1854-57; Augustus H. Con- 
ant, 1857-61; Fred May Holland, 
1863-64 ; William G. Nowell, 1864-65; 
Daniel M. Reed, 1865-70. 


Columbus Church Meeting 


Votes contribution to A. U. A. con- 
firming action of board—School 
to use Beacon Course and 
Hymnal 


The annual business meeting of the 
Independent Protestant Church of 
Columbus, Ohio, was held February 
5. The~ financial secretary reported 
all bills paid and a cash balance on 
hand of $1,048.20. The receipts from 
annual dues showed an increase of 
$326. 

Herman Merz, who is the superin- 
tendent of the State-city free employ- 
ment bureau in Columbus, was re 
elected as president of the congregation. 
Charles Kauffeldt is vice-president: G. 
Gustave Ebert, treasurer; Edwin C. Stark, 
financial secretary ; and Elbert L. Becker, 
a nephew of Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, corresponding secretary. 
Two new members, Theodore F. Kueckle 
and Louis Jacques, were elected to the 
Official Board. One of these is the son of 
a Lutheran minister, and the other is of 
Roman Catholic antecedents. 

There was a slight increase in member- 
ship and a decided increase in the attend- 
ance at the regular morning services. 

The congregation gave expression to its 
desire to enter into 
closer relations with 
the American Uni- 
tarian Association by 
voting unanimously 
to make a regular 
annual contribution 
to the same, thus 
confirming similar ac- 
tion previously taken 
by the church board. 
The Sunday School 
Council also has de- 
cided to introduce the 
new Beacon Hymnal 
and to use the Bea- 
con Graded Sunday 
School Course in the 
church school. 
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For New Church Services 


Recognition of needs of diverse theological 
groups in committee, H. W. Foote, chairman 


AN THE General Conference in Wash- 
ington last October, one of the most 
successful of the group conferences was 
one to consider the problem of services of 
worship. Leaders in the discussion were 
Rey. John H, Dietrich of Minneapolis, 
Minn,, and Rey. Laurance R. Plank of 
Rochester, N.Y. The immediate need of 
a new hymn and service book compre- 
hensive enough to meet the requirements 
of both the theistic and the humanistic 
type of church was evident among the 
delegates present, and the following reso- 
lution was adopted at the last session of 
the General Conference and laid before 
the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association: 

Wrerras there is a widespread conviction 
concerning the inadequacy of our present serv- 
ives of worship; and WHERBAS there is a deep 
feeling of need for more comprehensive orders 
of worship that will express the varied aspira- 
tions of our Fellowship ; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That this Confer- 
ence, While gratefully recognizing the work 
accomplished by previous and present com- 
mittees, recommends earnestly that the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association take over this task, 
which is too great for any voluntary committee, 
and make this work one of its immediate and 
major activities, 

Be it Further Resolved, That this Confer- 
ence appoint a committee of three to lay this 
recommendation in person before the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

The committee of three appointed con- 
sisted of Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. 
Frederick RR. Griffin, and Edward P. 
Furber, 

The directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association at a board meeting on 
October 18, 1927 voted “that the president 
be authorized to appoint a commission 
to consider the question of the prepara- 
tion of a book of hymns and services and 
that this matter shall be included in the 
agenda for the next meeting of the board.” 
On November 8, 1927, the board voted “to 
authorize the president to appoint, in con- 
sultation with the Administrative Commit- 
tee, a commission to prepare and submit 
nt the earliest possible date a_ col- 
lection of new hymns and services as a 
supplement to the present Hymn and Tune 
Book.” On December 18, 1927, the vice- 
president announced the appointment by 
the president of the committee to prepare 
a collection of new hymns and services as 
follows: Rev. Edward P, Daniels, Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, and Rey, Von 
Ogden Vogt, the committee to select its 
own chairman, 

On February 11, 1928, the commission 
met at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, with 
Rey, Curtis W. Reese, D.D., of Chicago, 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, 
Mass, and Rev. Bdward P. Daniels 
of Hingham, Mass, present, After a 
thorough discussion of the task which the 
committee was asked to assume it was 
voted “that the Commission on Hymns 
and Services organize with the Rey. 
Henry Wilder Foote as chairman and the 


Book; 


Rey. Edward P. Daniels as secretary; the 
other members of the Commission being 
the Rey. Curtis W. Reese, D.D., and the 
Rey. Von Ogden Vogt. Vorep: That the 
Commission proceed (@) to the compila- 
tion of material for Sunday services; 
(bv) to the collection of hymnological 
materials with a view to the supplement- 
ing and revision of the present Hymn 
(e) to the revision of services for 
special occasions. Vorep: To instruct the 
chairman and secretary to prepare and 
issue to all ministers of the Fellowship, 
and to such other persons as they see fit 
a circular letter inviting them to submit 
to the commission, for consideration, 
materials available for its work.” 

Other votes taken at this meeting per- 
tained to details of organization, methods 
of procedure, and the dates of future 
meetings. Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. 
Paul declined to serye on the commission, 
and it was agreed that for the time being 
and until an alternate be selected, the 
commission proceed to its work with four 
members. 

A circular letter has already been pre- 
pared, and after revision will be sent to 
all ministers of the Fellowship, asking, as 
the vote indicates, for the submission to 
the commission of materials which may 
assist it in its work. 

The commission realizes the enormous 
difficulty of its task, and the time that 
will be consumed before any definite re- 
sults will be visible. It begs, therefore, 
that the denomination will be patient, dis- 
posed to co-operation, and above all, 
will feel free to make suggestions and 
criticisms. 


Studying the Coal Situation — 


The committee on study of the coal 
situation in Western Pennsylvania, named 
by the Federal Council of Churches, held 
a meeting in New York, Wednesday, 
February 29, in connection with the in- 
vestigation it is making. The committee 
consists of Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, 
executive secretary of the Christian Social 
Service of the National Council of Prot- 
estant Episcopal Churches; Robert W. 
Bruere, eminent economist, associate editor 
of The Survey, and director of the Bureau 
of Industrial Research of New York; Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the depart- 
ment of Social Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association; Galen M,. Fisher, 
sociologist, executive secretary of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, 
and a man of extensive experience; Edgar 
S. Furniss, economist and professor of 


political and social science at Yale 
University. 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Miss Julia Bernardine 


Merton has been engaged to take the place 
of Mrs. Harold G. Fitzgerald, formerly 
Miss Lucy Wulfing, as assistant to Dr. 
George R. Dodson at the Church of the 
Unity. Miss Wulfing was married Janu- 
ary 18. Miss Merton will begin her work 
April 1. 
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Southern Liberals Conference ; 
Opens To-day at Chattanooga 


A meeting of the recently organized Mid- 
Southern Federation of Religious Liberals 
and a regional conference of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals will be 
held. jointly at Chattanooga, Tenn., to-day 
and to-morrow. The First Unitarian 
Church of Chattanooga is the host. 

This is expected to be the most import- 
ant gathering of religious liberals ever 
held in the South. The program was ar- 
ranged by Rev. Lon R. Call, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Louisville, 


By. 


Personals 


Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., pronounced the benediction 
at the dedication service, February 22, of 
the Town Memorial Building, the $750,000 
edifice erected by the town in memory of 
all Framingham soldiers of both the 
World War and preceding wars. At the 
opening of the town meeting, March 14, 
Mr. Baldwin, on invitation of the Board 
of Selectmen, will offer the invocation—a 
reminder of the Colonial days when the 
town meetings were held in the old First 
Parish Church building. 


Dr. Daniel E. Brown, who on retiring 
from an active medical practice in 
Brockton, Mass., made his home in his 
native town of Ellsworth, Me., died Febru- 
ary 18. He was a member of Unity 
Church, Unitarian, in Brockton, and was 


a liberal supporter of the First Unitarian | 


Church of Ellsworth. He was one of 
those chiefly responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Brockton City Hospital, and 
he took much interest in civie affairs. 


Dr. Clement Walker Andrews, Unita- 
rian layman who has retired as librarian 
of the John Crerar Scientific Library in 
Chicago, Ill. after thirty-two years of 
is the son of Mrs. Judith W. 
Andrews, first president of the National 
Alliance, now the General Alliance. C. B. 
Roden, the new librarian, and president 
of the American Library Association, says 
of him in The Chicago Daily News: “He 
stood forth’as an uncompromising cham- 
pion and exponent of librarianship as a 
science and a profession, a conception by 
no means common in Chicago (or very 
much elsewhere) in those days.” 


Miss Mary P. Sears of Boston, Mass., 
who died February 138, was a member of 
King’s Chapel and a sister of Miss Evelyn 
Sears, chairman of the General Alliance 
Cemmittee on College Centers. She had 
been active in public welfare works. 
Members of the old Associated Gharities 
and of the staff of the Waltham (Mass.)} 
Training School for Nurses were among 
those attending the funeral service at the 
Chapel, February 16, where Dr. John G. 
Perkins, acting minister, officiated. , 


Wallace M. Powers, who was director of 


the Unitarian News Service, formerly 
maintained by the major denominational 
agencies, has been appointed assistant city 
editor of The Boston Evening 
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Oe. leaves Pittsburgh on a _ winter 
morning hazy with mist rising from 
the valleys of two converging rivers that 
form the titanic steel center of this con- 
tinent. The Allegheny and the Monon- 
gahela, by their confluence here, become 
the Ohio; and along these historic and 
broad waters, on the north and the south 
banks, great railroads run out into the 
industrial and fertile commonwealth of 
Ohio, and thence West. I took train for 
Youngstown over the Pennsylvania Lines. 
Not a ray of sunlight came through the 
gray skies the whole journey, but there 
was unexpected compensation for this 
variety of Pittsburgh weather. When we 
were well out in the open country, beyond 
the great mills, and were coming into the 
Mahoning Valley, a miracle for the mar- 
veling eye arose alongside the train. It 


was not a sudden and changing thing, 


quickly ended. Mile upon mile we rode 
beside a forest of crystal, which Nature, 
the quiet and cunning artificer, had con- 
ceived and wrought to give variety and 
surprise to the passing scene. The sheath- 
ing was whitish, and not translucent, and 
thus the illusion was complete. Here was 
a glacial day as wonderful to behold as 
the most amazing remains of any of the 
geologist’s ages. Every sturdy trunk, 
eyery twig and blade of grass, was en- 
cased, invisible, in ice. The tracery of 
the bending, graceful branches of elms 
and maples, the majestic columns of oaks 
and ashes with great arms extended as 
though in mastery of the woods, and the 


- massed and yet detailed beauty of rushes 


and grasses in the foreground by the 
water’s edge, composed a picture continu- 
ing in endless variation until one was 
overwhelmed, and pimort cried, No more, 
no more! 


At the station in Youngstown, Rey. 
Du Bois Le Fevre and Rabbi I. E. Philo 
met me. These men together make a lib- 
eral force in this prosperous and hospitable 
city. Their churches are adjacent, sepa- 
rated by an open lot. “The only thing 
between us,” the Rabbi said, “is a tree.” 
And he added, “God made that.” 

I was the guest of the men of his 
temple, who, each one, invited in a non- 
Jew, or Christian, as his guest, to a good- 
will dinner that evening, January 31; and 
though they expected 150, when grace was 
said there were 205 at table, including the 
representative men of the whole city. 
There were ministers from eleven different 
churches—all except the Roman Catholic 
priest. Many Catholic laymen were there, 
including the Mayor. Judges, bankers, 
lawyers, physicians, merchants, manu- 
facturers, artisans, teachers. Under such 
auspices, what could one speak upon so 
well as “The Fundamentals of Fellowship” ’ 

My engagement at the Unitarian Church 
was February 1, and my subject was “Re- 
ligious Liberty.” The church was filled, 
and the treatment of the subject by the 

press, especially the excellent Vindicator, 
was aoe deuaet. sympathetic, and topped 
with display headlines. In my address, 
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The | Christian Register 


Hows Phase Unitarians Prosper! 


The Editor goes out as a Billings lecturer 


which lasted an hour and fifteen minutes, 
I devoted two-thirds of my time ‘to the 
present condition produced by false Prot- 


estantism, and especially to the back-. 


ground, showing in history the truth that 
what a man is in religion, that will he be 
in politics—the back stroke (religion) and 
the outstroke (politics) making “a func- 
tional unity.” If one is a believer in 
binding creedal religion, that is, in church 
authority, one is a monarchist in religion, 
and one will be a monarchist in polities. 
Tience Tennessee and the whole campaign 
against evolution. The interest in the 
second part, dealing with the Roman 
Catholie stand, and specifically with Goy- 
ernor Smith’s reply to Charles C. Mar- 
shall’s questions, was intense, but not 
heated. That was true in the other four 
cities in which I spoke. The obvious ad- 
vantage and loyalty of the free-church 
position was the overtone of the argument, 
with never a word of unkindliness or dis- 
paragement of any denomination. The 
evening was carried off in excellent spirit 
by the people; and what pleased me was 
the quality and the cohesion of the Uni- 
tarians, who are justly proud of their 
minister. In his pulpit he speaks straight, 
he’ strikes at the heart of truth, for he 
studies zealously; and therefore, with his 
good sense and taste, and a knowledge of 
first principles, he keeps his hearers re- 
spectful and expectant. I had a pleasant 
visit with Rev. Frederick M. Bennett. 
The cause of free religion is in a high 
state in Youngstown. The beautiful 
Georgian meeting-house commands the ad- 
miration of all people, and proves that to 
be well housed is to have half the vic- 
tory won. 

In Cleveland on Thursday, February 2, 
I spoke on the same subject. The audi- 
ence was modest in size, but unexcelled 
in intelligent attention and inquiry. The 
stimulus to speech was steady and stir- 
ring. The fact is, Dilworth Lupton has 
concentrated his people’s devotion upon 
the Sunday morning service. That thrives 
wonderfully. Congregations run up to 
seven hundred, and the sanctuary is 
thronged. A little while, and the church 
must expand, probably to the front of the 
lot. Mr. Lupton admitted me to his way 
of sermon preparation. He reads ardu- 
ously, books and everything, and has the 
assistance of a secretary who collates and 
files his materials and references. For 
some men this indexing method would 
make wooden homilies; but we have all 
heard Lupton, and for him it makes live, 
thorough, orderly, compact, organic dis- 
course, suffused with spiritual surety and 
having impact that puts over his message 
into the hearer’s heart and mind. ‘This 
church as a working unity in all depart- 
ments, notably in the church school, is 
probably the most efficient organization in 
the Unitarian fellowship. I am now con- 
yinced that the only suecessful way to 
run a school is to have a staff of paid 
teachers. I remained the next day for a 
congregational supper, and spoke to two 
hundred persons on “How We Edit Tue 
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Reeisrer.” A message came ee Antioch 
College inviting me to speak at an evening 
assembly on the one day in my itinerary 
that was free when I left Boston, but I 
had made another appointment. It would 
have given me great pleasure and benefit 
to see the people in that educational ex- 
periment, now proved sound and true. 
My appointment as preacher in Cornell 
University, Sunday, February 5, took me 
to Ithaca the day before, and on the Black 
Diamond Bxpress of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad from Buffalo I sat in the most 
luxurious chair that ever rested a traveler. 
Anatomy and architecture were in perfect 
accord. Beside this, the upholstery of the 


ordinary Pullman is a soft pine board. 


It was a pleasure for me to occupy the 
prophet’s chamber in beautiful Willard 
Straight Hall, the guest of the University. 
In Sage Chapel the atmosphere was in- 
viting, and utterly free from any spiritual 
restraint, as one should expect in this 
most liberal of institutions. Preaching 
was thus made easy and happy. 


Because I must “make” Louisville by 
the next night, I forewent most reluctantly 
a visit among our own people in Ithaca; 
but a dinner with a number of the men 
was a galyanie contact with the kind of 
congregation Mr. Gredler ministers to. 
And he does. For brilliant, spirited econ- 
versation, with interchange and clashing 
of opinion, and religion’s well-being the 
end of it all, IT have not in my day listened 
to anything better; and the fact that my 
own gentle views were here and there 
tossed out of count in no wise diminished 
my enjoyment. 

There was timé in Buffalo to speak 
with Rey. Palfrey Perkins over the tele- 
phone. That evening his young people 
had their day—a service with other young 
people from the Presbyterian and (1 
think) Episcopalian churches. All goes 
very well indeed. Dr. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton and Mrs. Boynton were home, and we 
had a good visit, speaking of the next 
president of Meadville and many other 
things close to the Fellowship. Dr. Boyn- 
ton is happy and engrossed in his work 
as professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 

To Kentucky and the South country my 
schedule called me, and there Rev, Lon 
Call and Gustave A. Breaux greeted me 
in the way of Louisville hospitality. I was 
the house guest in Cherokee Park of Mrs. 
Charles T. Ballard, the estimable sister 
of Mr. Breaux. The Louisville audience 
was about two hundred and fifty persons, 
most alert and responsive, and I was well 
pleased with the outcome. Mr. Call has 
adapted himself to the conditions. By 
means of the forum, with liberalizing 
speakers, he attracts many people, and 
thus leads up to an interest in. free 
Christianity, of which he is a prophet of 
parts. His congregation on Sunday keeps 
at a good level for the city—about 150 per- 
sons. In New England, how many of us 
have such an average? 

Rey. John Malick, who was the insti- 
gator of this itinerant lectureship in “Re- 
ligious Liberty,” gave me a lively day in 
Cincinnati. We visited the new Inquirer 


(Continued on page 187) 
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Roderick Stebbins 


Roderick Stebbins was born in Portland, 
Maine, on September 2, 1859. His parents 
were Horatio and Mary Ann (Fisher) 
Stebbins. Both his father and his uncle, 
Calvin Stebbins, were prominent figuresim 
the Unitarian ministry; his father, at the 
time of Roderick’s birth, being settled over 
the “Old First Parish” of Portland in 
succession to Rey. Ichabod Nichols. In 
1864 his father accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
of San Francisco, Calif., and five days 
after his fifth birthday the boy saw for 
the first time the romantic city which was 
to be his boyhood home, and for which he 
ever retained that peculiar affection that 
attaches to the place where one grows up. 

He grew up a thoughtful, responsive, 
happy-natured lad, fond of books, fond of 
discussing serious things, and devoted to 
his father. His relations with his father 
were noticeably close and sympathetic. He 
was one of those fortunate boys who are 
“brought up” not so much by spoken ad- 
monition as by the silent example of one 
whom he adored and who could do no 
wrong. He was a source of pride and com- 
fort to his father, as few sons are privi- 
leged to be or take the trouble to be. The 
text “The Father and I are one” had an 
especial meaning for him as long as he lived, 
a meaning too deep and sacred for dis- 
cussion. How great a factor this friend- 
ship with his father was in forming his 
own character and decisions, one can only 
conjecture. In his case it was undoubt- 
edly an effective means for recruiting the 
ministry; for although the ministry was 
in his blood, his choice of that profession 
was confirmed because it was his father's 
profession, 

After preparing for Harvard in the San 
Francisco schools, he left home for Cam- 
bridge late in August, 1877. He gradu- 
ated from college in 1881, and from the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1886. He was 
at once ordained as minister of the First 
Parish, Milton, Mass. This was his only 
parish. For the first three years he served 
as associate with Rey. Frederick Frothing- 
ham. At Dr. Frothingham’s death he took 
full charge of the parish. On October 2, 
1901, in Appleton Chapel, he married 
Edith Endicott Marean. His father, who 
was then living a quiet, retired life in 
Cambridge, took part in the ceremony. 
In October, 1924, he himself retired from 
active work, and became minister emeritus 
of his parish. During the last three years 
of his life, though continuing his residence 
in Milton, he spent much time in traveling, 
visiting friends and relatives in and 
around San Francisco. His last illness 
was mercifully brief. He died early Sun- 
day morning, January 29, 1928. 

In these outwardly uneventful terms one 
finds a spiritual biography of singular 
charm and beauty. Worldly ambitions 
were far from him. Self-assurance or ag- 
gressiveness were not to be found in his 
nature. He had the grace to recognize 
the sphere to which he seemed best fitted, 
and to find therein a deep and ever-in- 
creasing satisfaction. It was noticeable 
how little of restlessness and how much 


of contentment and happiness appeared 
in his speech and bearing. His long serv- 
ice in one parish has about it the fra- 
grance of the elder days, and lends to his 
life a unity and an integrity that are not 


so common as they once were. He was. 
touchingly proud of his parish, identifying 


himself with its life and interests with 
the utmost generosity and self-devotion. 
As years passed, and his influence 
ripened, this devotion extended to the 
whole community, and made him a servant 
of the entire town, a quiet, gentle, un- 
assuming, but unrelaxing upward pressure 
upon the entire life and culture and 
standard of Milton. His sympathies were 
very warm, and very personal. Great 
questions and great issues did not obscure 
little, immediate details of need or in- 
justice. He condescended to little things 
and was thoughtful and considerate in the 
daily details of human relationship. Per- 
haps this was the secret of his capacity 
for inspiring confidence and winning affec- 
tion. Or perhaps the secret was his 
simple, snow-white kindliness of nature. 
At all events, he centered upon himself a 
copious measure of human love, and repaid 
it in full. Without being overindulgent, 
he was not in the least censorious. Ap- 
parently he preferred to approve what was 
good than to criticize what was evil. And 
without being a blatant cosmopolitan, he 
was not provincial. He had seen too much 
of the world for that. As a friend and 
pastor he was. assiduous, and most help- 
ful, not from a sense of official duty, but 
from a natural disposition to friendliness 
and human interest. As a preacher he 
was earnest and painstaking. A frame 
that was never robust, and a personality 
in which gentleness and quiet wins6meness 
were more prominent than vigor, were 
handicaps to outstanding suecess as a pul- 
pit orator—a success by the way, which 
he never craved. ‘While he rose to his 
heights and preached his share of “great” 
sermons, whatever they may be, it was in 
his life that his real appeal lay. His 
whole life was a sermon whose mute elo- 
quence will linger and whose quiet in- 
fluence will operate for many years to 
come. And this is because 
The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls. 


CHARLES BE. Park. 


Detroit Clubs Combine 


The Arista and the Excelsior young 
people’s clubs in the First Unitarian 
Church of Detroit, Mich., have combined, 
and the single group will be. known as 
the Arista Club. The Arista Club had 
charge of the service on Young People’s 
Sunday, February 5. Brief addresses 
were given by Mildred Safford and Louis 
Merrill; and Rudolph Eriksson, George 
Sherman, Edward Brushaber, Helen Ake- 
son, and Marion Ohlsson took part in the 
service. 


Satt LAKE Crry, Utan.—A Girl Scout 
troop has been organized in connection 
with the First Unitarian Church, with 
Mrs, George H. Short as leader. 
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Liberals of State Confer 
on Plans for Boone, Iowa 


The Iowa Unitarian Association and the 
Iowa Universalist Convention are consid- 
ering a plan for co-operating in the ad- 
ministration of the Universalist Church in 
Boone, Iowa, with Rey. Henry J. Adlard 
of the First Unitarian Chureh in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in charge. The project was 
discussed at the annual midwinter meeting 
of the trustees of the Association and its 
ministers at Des Moines, January 30. 

It was decided to hold the next annual 
conference of the Association at Des 
Moines the last week of September next. 
Plans were furthered for the annual 
Young People’s Institute at Humboldt in 
June. At the ministers’ conference in the 
afternoon, Rev. L. L. Leh of Humboldt 
read a paper on “A Substitute for 
Theology.” : 


All Souls Congratulates 
Church of Divine Paternity 


This resolution of congratulation to the ’ 
Universalist Church of the Divine Patern- 
ity in New York City was passed at the 
annual meeting of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in the same city, held January 17: 

“Resolved, by the First Congregational 
Church in New York City, also known as 
the Unitarian Chureh of All Souls, in its 
annual meeting assembled, on Tuesday 
evening, January 17, 1928—that, recalling 
the most cordial and friendly relations 
which for many years have existed be- 
tween it and the Universalist Society 
known as the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, it notes with satisfaction the re- 
cent installation of Mr. Charles F. Potter, 
formerly pastor of the West Side Unita- 
rian Church in West 110th Street; and 
that it recalls the sale, in or about 1845, 
of its church on Broadway, above Spring 
Street, known as the Church of the Divine 
Unity, to the Universalist Church of which 
Dr. Chapin was pastor, who renamed it 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, a 
name it has ever since retained for its 
place of worship; and further that it con- 
gratulates the Society and Mr. Potter in 
this new relationship and wishes it a 
long continuance with great prosperity 
and usefulness for both the society and 
the Pastor.” 

The meeting elected these officers for 
All Souls: Trustees, Elliot S. Benedict, © 
Wyman D. Herbert, Rudolph C. Neuen- 
dorffer ; deacons, Sandford D. Foot, Alex- 
ander V. Fraser, and Charles H. Strong; 
clerk of the Society, Newton Monk. 


“Sermons for the Times”. 


Following are the subjects of a series 
of “Sermons for the Times” which Rey. 
Hurley Begun is preaching in All Souls 
Unitarian Chureh of Colorado Springs, 
Col.: “Our Changing World,” “Self-Ex- 
pression as the Goal of Life,” “Life and 
the Machine,” “What Is an Bducation?”’ 
“Marriage and Home,” “The Problem of 
Peace,” “This Shallow Americanism,” 
“Humanism—A \Modern Version of Faith,” 
and “The Limitations of Science,” — 
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The Christian Register 


William G. Tarrant Dies 


For nearly twenty years editor of The Inquirer (London) 


HE English fellowship of Unitarian 
- churehes has lost one of the ablest ex- 
ponents of the free faith in the death of 
Rey. W. G. Tarrant, preacher, lecturer, 
writer, poet, and journalist, for nearly 
twenty years editor of The Inquirer, 
British Unitarian weekly. He was seventy- 
four years of age, and the end came Jan- 
uary 15, after an illness which began last 
November, _ 
_ Mr. Tarrant was editor of The Inquirer 
from 1887 to 1897, and resumed this posi- 
tion again in 1918, retiring from the active 
editorship only a few weeks before his 
‘death. For some years he also edited The 
Sunday School Helper. With the late Miss 
Marian Pritchard he was co-editor of 
Teachers’ Notes, annual, which succeeded 
The Helper, and of which five volumes 
were issued. 

Some of his best-known writings are 
“Beginnings of Christendom,” “Our Faith, 
or Studies in Religion,” “Unitarianism 
Restated”; manuals of devotion, “Daily 
Meditations,” and “Night Unto Night’; 
“Bee Songs,” “Songs Devout,” ‘Milton’; 
“Modern Religion, Including the Story and 
Significance of the Unitarian Movement” 
(Essex Hall Lecture, 1910); “Unitarian- 
ism,” 1912; besides a number of other 
booklets and tracts. His hymns are very 
numerous, and are sung in most churches 
and Sunday-schools—eleyen hymns by him 
are included in the Essex Hall Hymnal 
Revised, seven in the body of the book and 
four in the Supplement; and the recently 
published “Hymns of Worship” also con- 
tains eleven hymns from his pen. 

Born in the barracks at Pembroke in 
the year 1853, the son of Matthew Tarrant 
of Worcestershire (a soldier who fell in 
the Crimean War), William G. Tarrant 
was first educated for a business career 
in Birmingham, and as a youth and young 
man worked in the silver trade. He at- 
tended evening classes at the Midland In- 
stitute, where he successfully passed 
examinations in mathematics and physical 
science. Afterwards, in 1879, he entered 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College 
und Owens College, Manchester, and from 
1881 to 1883 studied as Tate Scholar at 
Manchester New College (under Dr. James 
Martineau) and University College, Lon- 
don. He graduated B.A. at London in 
1883. It was in that year that he settled 
at Wandsworth, London, as the first min- 
ister of the Unitarian Christian Church, 
which during his long and successful min- 
istry of thirty-seven years became one of 
the most flourishing congregations in the 
south of England. He retired from this 
charge in June, 1920. 

Besides his ministerial, editorial, and 
literary activities, Mr. Tarrant rendered 
many seryices in other connections—edu- 
cational, social, and denominational. He 
was president of the old Provincial As- 
sembly of London and the South-Eastern 
Counties, 1900-01 ; president of the Sunday 
School Association, 1904-05. In 1905 he 
preached the Anniyersary Sermon of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Later he was president of the Unitarian 
Temperance Association, and of the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society, and secretary 
of the Ministers’ Auxiliary Insurance. 
He was examiner and visitor to Car- 
marthen Presbyterian College and the Uni- 
tarian College, Manchester. Since 1886 he 
had been elementary education manager 
to the London School Board and the Lon- 
don County Council. -He was the senior 
trustee of the Dr. Williams’s Charities. 
For over forty years he served on the 
Executive Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and on 
yarious subcommittees. His keen insight, 
alertness, tactfulness, and wise counsel in 
all these connections have been of im- 
measurable value and highly appreciated. 
He also served the denomination as mis- 
sionary preacher and lecturer in Canada, 
the United States, South Africa, and as 
the Association’s representative at several 
European congresses. He was the preacher 
at the Triennial Conference in Sheffield 
in 1926. 

In the intervening years between his 
two periods with The Inquirer, Mr. Tar- 
rant was a frequent contributor to The 
Christian Life, another English Unitarian 
journal. 

Mrs. Tarrant devotedly and ably sup- 
ported her husband in all his good work. 
Her loss is shared by one daughter and 
two sons, who are well-known church and 
denominational workers. 

The funeral took place January 18, when 
a short service, prior to cremation at Nor- 
wood, was held in the Unitarian Church, 
Wandsworth, the minister, Rey. Percival 
Chalk, officiating. 

Writing in The Inquirer of his editorial 
work, Dr. W. Copeland Bowie says: 

‘Mr. Tarrant was quick and ready with 
his pen, and this enabled him to get 
through a mass of work which would have 
overwhelmed many men. His work on 
The Inquirer was characterized by intelli- 
gence, soberness, and good feeling. Like 
a good Unitarian he carefully abstained 
from gush and sentimentality. But he 
was no dry-as-dust writer. Gleams of 
poetic humor occasionally escaped his pen; 
irony and satire he considered unbecoming 
in a religious journal. He was unwearied 
in presenting and upholding Unitarian 
Christianity as a reasonable and vivifying 
religious faith—broad, generous, catholic, 
but not insipid.” 


Rally Speaker, Mr. Wetherell 


Laymen of six Protestant churches in 
Burlington, Vt., are to join in an inter- 
denominational rally March 9, and Carl 
B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, has been engaged to give the 
after-dinner address. Churches which 
will participate are the First Church, St. 
Paul’s, College Street, Unitarian, Method- 
ist Episcopal, and Baptist. The purpose 
of the men’s meeting is to promote a 
spirit of good fellowship and co-operation 
among the churches of Burlington. 
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Rev. F. M. Eliot at King’s Chapel! 


Rey. Frederick May Eliot of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., who is well known 
in Boston, will preach at the King’s Chapel 
noon services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, March 6, 7. 
and 8, and the preacher on Friday, March 
9, will be Dr. Raymond Calkins. Mr. Eliot 
Was associate minister for two years at 
the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., before being called in 1917 to hie 
present pastorate. Dr. Calkins was or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry in 
1896. He has been pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Cambridge since: 
1912. On Monday there will be the usnali 
organ recital at 12.15 p.m. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
ares: a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

sland. 


Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wriuram B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracue, Treasurer 


FOL oin GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
‘gf Embroideries for half a century. 


7 CoxSons &Vining 95236 


" In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA = 


RAISES‘10“ 
| FOR CHURCH 
nl minutes 


©) Mrs. Seawell of Missouri found DUST- 
AWAY—the amazing mop innovation— 
the greatest money raiser ever heard of. A West Vir-/olf 
ginia auxiliary raised $276 with it—and one Sunday Ay 
school class made $60in one week. 

DUSTAWAY sells everywhere like wild fire./ 
Has 13 novel features. Makes broom into ag 
mop inone minute. Washes out in a jiffy. -eorre 
Gets into hard places, under radiators, be- RY 
tween banisters, etc. ‘Holds dust without/. 
oil. No metal toscratch. Exactly what f= 
women have always wanted. Ay nya 
by Good Housekeeping Institute 


TestSampleSent FREE /v 

Send for a test sample of this clever 

work-saver — FREE on request — Paty, 
hol 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Quincy.H] 


GLENCO PRODUCTS CO.,Dept. 
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Be done with saying 
what you do not 
believe. 
Find the truest 
divinest thing you 
DO BELIEVE 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Madison, Wis., Church Gives 
Mrs. Russell Place to Speak 
After Mrs. 


Bertrand Russell had been 
barred by President Glenn Frank of the 
University of Wisconsin from speaking at 
Madison, Wis. before the University 
Student Forum on companionate marriage 
and birth control, the doors of the parish 
house of the First Unitarian Church were 
opened to her by vote of the board of 
trustees of the church. She lectured there 


February 17. Mrs. Russell was also de- 
nied the use of. the Labor Temple, the 
Assembly Chamber of the Capitol, and 


other public meeting places. 


Elizabeth B. Lombard 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Lombard, widow of the 
late Rey. Charles P. Lombard, died at her 
home in Plymouth, Mass., February 7, at 
the age of eighty-one years. She was born 


in Dorchester, Mass., but had lived in 
Plymouth for nearly forty years, going 


there with her husband when he was min- 
ister of the First Church, Unitarian. 

Mrs. Lombard had served a term as 
a director of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and two terms as a director of 
the Women’s Alliance, now the General 
Alliance. In Plymouth she organized a 
Junior Alliance, which afterwards took 
the name of the Elizabeth Lombard Club. 
Of late she had spent her winters in 
Washington, D.C., and was a member of 
the branch Alliance there as well as of 
branches in Plymouth and Kingston, Mass. 

The Plymouth Branch Alliance adopted 
this resolution at its meeting February 18 

“In the passing of Elizabeth B. Lom- 
bard, the Plymouth Branch of the 
Women's Alliance recognizes the loss it 
has sustained, but remembers with grati- 
tude the example she has given of a long 
life fruitful in good works, whose con- 
spicuous traits were courage, devotion to 
high principles, breadth of vision, un- 
flagging loyalty to the ideals inherent in 
liberal Christianity. For many years, co- 
operating with her devoted husband, she 
served our church with loyalty and zeal. 
In the larger life of our denomination, as 
a director of the American Unitarian 
Association, and twice as a director of 
the National Alliance, she rendered con- 
spicuous service. In her neighborly sym- 
pathy and loyhl churchmanship she has 
left us an example difficult to surpass. 
Thankfully, lovingly, we give her of the 
fruit of her hands, and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.” 


The Christian Register 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
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THE WAYSIDE PuLPIT|| DD IT R E CQ T OR Y 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


é 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
among college students, and its lec- 
tures on the Bible and evolution in 


the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 
Contributing Laymen....... $10 
Subscribing Laymen........ 25 
Maintaining Laymen....... 50 
Sustaining Laymenerees sess 100 
Supporting Laymen........ 500 


Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
SIxTEEN Bracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Spring Quarter 
April 3, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants. and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. Sournworts, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
- FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work ag a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work}; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
in part by Unitarians. Classes and clubs for 
all ages. Membership exceeding 2,000. Con- 
tributions for 1928 now requested. 


B. FarnsaM Smrre Epwarp J: Samson, Treas. 
President 19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuizrn, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrzecrors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Spee M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 

Eustis, MD., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
he Bey, Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerarr, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


* 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of om 


religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes s thy and co-oper th 
liberal Gheisione. 4 any i aon 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


. Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watter S. Swisuer, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Or: ization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old pene! with New Ideas 


aoasae seen 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Averys Sor 
Box 16 t 
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How These Unitarians Prosper! 
(Continued from page 183) 


quarters, which is the most wonderful 
newspaper equipment I have ever seen, 
and, it may be, the best in the United 
States. - 

Mr. Malick has a place of influence in 
the religio-social life of Southern Ohio. 
His words carry continually to every town 
and hamlet, through the press, and they 
are words of religious liberty in a section 
which has its portion of those who would 
dragoon people into morality by pro- 
hibitory and restraining legislation—a re- 
flex of their dogmatic religious views 
which must be accepted if one would be 
saved. Besides, the congregation, which 
will be one hundred years old in 1930, is 
vigorous in the usual ways. The audience 
“I faced comfortably filled the church. The 
press reports were great for space and 
accuracy. A company of most agreeable 
people attended a supper before the meet- 
ing. One is ever coming up with old 
friends, and this was especially my for- 
tune in Cincinnati. 

Indianapolis I reached in time for 
luncheon with the ladies of the Alliance, 
February 9. Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks was 
speaking at a meeting elsewhere at that 
hour, and few indeed are the days when 
he is not exercising his extraordinary 
graces directly upon that dignified city of 
commerce and letters. Mrs. Wicks was 
present to introduce me to the ladies. In 
the evening an abundant supper was en- 
joyed by a large company, and the meet- 
ing on “Religious Liberty.” my last, was 
equal to the best of the five. The church 
Was just about filled. It was the journey’s 
worth to see how Frank Wicks has made 
himself a person in that region. He has 
sublimated religion from-religions, and 
with this essence of reality he reaches and 
holds people for whom the conventional 
forms and ideas are nothing. 

I visited six Unitarian ministers: I 
was with their people. For ability 
(which includes adaptability) and un- 
affected consecration to their task, and 
for their success, I have high praise for 
these comrades. They are men of mark 
and distinction. Their congregations con- 
sist of lovely and high-spirited people. 
Wherever they abide they are light, and 
salt, and leaven. Their work, as the Book 
Says, is honorable and glorious. A.c.D. 


“Worth Our Possibilities” 


“Abraham Lincoln was not worth a 
-great deal in Kentucky, nor was he worth 
very much in Indiana, but he had within 
himself great possibilities,” said Galen 
Russell, giving the Young People’s Sunday 
address at Willow Place Chapel in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., on Lincoln’s Birthday. “So with 
us, we are worth only the value of our 
- possibilities.” 


Worcester Conference Meeting 


~. The Worcester Conference will meet 


‘with the Unitarian Church in Fitchburg. 


“Mass., March 15, 
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WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


“Picnic Coffee’ Every Meal! 


Here’s coffee taste that completely satisfies the hungry expectations aroused by 
its aroma. This is because the delicious natural flavor of White House Coffee is 
“roasted in” the coffee beans 
by the special White House 
roasting process and the ex- 
perience of more than 80 years. 


The Christian Register ‘ 


If you have trouble with 
your coffee— or even if 
your coffee is fine now — 
see how much better it 
will taste when you use 


White House. 


Che 
Flavor is 


Roasted In yf 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Boston, Mass., Chicago, IlIl., Portsmouth, Va. 


ONE POUND NET 


- WESTBROOK 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
ools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


- FOUR YEARS 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College Course 
TWO YEARS 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. 


Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
’ Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating? snowshoeing, basketball 


prick dE ADAMETL  THATTED 


(Rn eee ee eS 


Commercial. Secretarial. 
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A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


DEAGAN 


Tower Chimes 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — ip — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. eneral 


Shorter Courses: G Business— PRe-one most beautiful 
Gombined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice Standard amoria 
features em sed. dual attention and Sets 5. C. DEAGA 


167 Deagan Bidg., Chica 


$6000 up 


18 Boylston St. Boston Hancock 6300 _ 


“Be moderate in everything,” says The 


Yale Record, “including moderation.” 


He: “Mabel says she thinks [Tm a 
wit.” She: “Mabel’s half right.”—Boston 
Beanpot. 


Reading the headline, in The Chicago 
Tribune, “Baby Falls Three Floors; 
Bursts into Tears,’ The New Yorker ex- 
claims, “‘The emotional type!” 


One who has to attend, as a denomina- 
tional official, remarks, “Go to a ‘mid- 
winter conference’ and you can say: ‘I 
believe in the commotion of saints.’ ” 


They were heckling him at a political 
meeting. At last he was ready. “Who 
brayed there?” he asked sarcastically. “It 
was only an echo,” retorted a man in the 
gallery. 


Father (reading school report): “‘Con- 
duct, bad ; reading, bad ; composition, arith- 
metic, history, bad—bad—bad! What 
is the meaning of this, Gerald?” Gerald: 
“I can’t understand it, Dad. Do you think 
it might be a forgery ?’—Punch. 


Count Keyserling told a good story of a 
French woman, who, much worried over 
hell, went to her confessor. “Is there a 
hell?” she asked. The good and witty 
priest replied: “My dear madame, there 
most certainly is a hell, because the Church 
teaches it; but, by the mercy of God, there 
is nobody in it.” 


An arm protruding from the side of an 
automobile ahead may signify any one of 
the following things: The motorist is 
(1) knocking ashes off his cigarette, 
(2) going to turn to the left, (3) warn- 
ing a small boy to shut up, (4) going to 
turn to the right, (5) pointing to the 
scenery, (6) going to back up, (7) feeling 
for rain, (8) telling the wife he is sure 
the front door is locked, (9) hailing a 
friend in a passing car, (10) going to 
stop.— Orlando Sentinel. 


There was an illustration in Punch, re- 
eently, of an old lady saying to an organ- 
grinder, “I am afraid I have no change. 
I must put off paying your penny till next 
week.” Whereupon the organ-grinder ob- 
jected that he did not like giving credit. 
An East London tradesman tells The Lon- 
don News that one of these itinerant musi- 
cians (?) came into the shop and asked 
for a penny. “Where is your organ?” 
asked the shopkeeper. “Things are quiet,” 
the man replied, “so I did not trouble to 
bring it out.” 

Here is family pride in the grand man- 
ner: Stanmore, the Middlesex beauty spot 
which is being threatened by the onrush 
of uglification, must always be famous for 
the residence at Bentley Priory of “the 
ola” Marquis of Abercorn, magnifico of 
magnificoes. It was at Bentley Priory 
that he went shooting in his blue riband, 
and kept sixteen menservants in livery. 
Someone ventured to suggest that he had 
eopied these liveries from those of the 
Royal House. “Sir,” was his magnificent 
answer, “it was the livery of the Hamil- 
tons before the House of Brunswick had 
a servant to put it on.” 


The Christian Register 


ONLY A FEW UNEXPECTEDLY 


large gifts designated for annual . 
pension payments, enabled us to 
push the pension up to $700. When 
these are exhausted the pension 
will drop unless Bequests and 
Annual Contributions . increase. 
See that your Church sends its 
contribution promptly to Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 55 Em- 
mons Road, W. Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
a: Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Perini sn sms nner sc 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—~ihe gift 


of aBIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
US WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. te card furnished on request. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBER’ 
An address. Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. - 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “‘G” Street, 
Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 

Superior household help sup- 

— 56 Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
2 and 3. *'Tel. CaPITAL 5985. 


Hours 10-3, 
Barotegs 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


SHORE PROPERTY for rent. Cottage on Maine 
eoast. Nine rooms, bath, screened porch. Pas 
surroundings. THE CHRISTIAN ReeistTer, C-13 


GRADUATE NURSE will take chronic case, or 


eare for elderly ta Willing to help in 
home. M. tK, 10 Lancaster Street, 
Worcester, Mass. » 1133-J. 2 


TO LET—One or Ge rooms with bath, in 
attractive home of Unitarian family. Bvery 
modern convenience. Best section of the noe. 
tons; surroundings ideal. Seven minutes from 
station. THe CHRISTIAN Reeister, C-135, 
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Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church school 


at 9.30 a.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service "at 11. Rey. Roger F. Forbes of 
Philadelphia will preach. Vesper service at 4. 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul will speak. 
All the seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sermon by the minister. 


Minister, 
11 a.m. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Pianics School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman’ Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Siaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register: 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.mM., All Souls School. of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.a. ., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Eethrot, D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. : 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles EB. Park, D.D., min mer Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. Hour 
of organ music at gcse | B. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service pr ny page| od 
morning service, on the first Sunday of 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 vie 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


Minister emeritus, Rev. eee 
Rev. 
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